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RUSSIA AND THE NEW CONFERENCE. 


pee pertinacity of the Russian Government in the pro- 
secution of the scheme which partially failed at 
Brussels is more significant and more suspicious than the 
original conception of the 1 pore When the Conference 
was first propose it seemed probable that the philanthropic 
objects which were professedly contemplated by the Em- 
peror ALEXANDER furnished the real, if not the exclusive, 
motives of his diplomatic enterprise. It was not impos- 
sible that the interest of great military Powers in discour- 
aging resistance to the operations of regular armies might 
have been but incidentally or unconsciously consulted. If 
it is true that a second Conference on the same questions is 
to be invited to meet at St. Petersburg, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the three Imperial Courts have some definite 

se in view. The invitation which has been issued to 
the different Governments to send their remarks on the 
Brussels resolutions to St. Petersburg is apparently super- 
fluous. The English Government at least may reply that 
it has nothing further to say on proposals to which it 
has suspended its assent. It is already stated in semi-official 
journals that the Governments of Russia, Austria, and 
Germany are on the amendments which are to be 
introduced into international law, and that they are at the 
same time waiting for an opportunity of proving that 
their concert has not been disturbed by the refusal 


of Russia to join in the recognition of the Spanish Go-. 


vernment, re is a certain oddity in the announcement 
that the South American Republics will probably be in- 
vited to attend the Conference. A more doubtful hope is 
expressed that the United States will concur in the pro- 
posed legislation ; but itis improbable that, even if the Pre- 
SIDENT should be disposed to meddle with European negotia- 
tions, the Senate will consent to deviate from the settled 

icy of the Republic. The interest of the United States 
in the laws of war is remote and uncertain, for theyare secure 
from invasion ; and if it should be thought expedient to annex 
Cuba or additional portions of Mexico, Americancommanders 
will not desire to be hampered by fixed rules, nor will they 
need the sanction of any Conference to enable them to deal 
with any resistance which may be offered to their enter- 
prise. The States of South America have much experi- 
ence of civil war, and some of them perhaps may have 
learned to regulate their periodical insurrections by a kind 
of customary code. Their authority would have little 
weight with any Euro Government which might de- 
cline to be bound by the decisions of the Russian Confer- 
ence. The Emperor of Rvssia will scarcely desire to 
imitate the Porr, who controlled the Vatican Council by 
the packed suffrages of a crowd of petty Italian prelates, 
and bishops in partibus infidelium. If three or four great 
military Powers agree among themselves on certain changes 
in the laws of war, they can have no motive for calling at- 
tention to the dissent and disapproval of their scheme by 
other States. 

The promoters of the Conference have received ample 
notice that changes in the laws of war will not be unani- 
mously accepted. The representative of Italy supported 
the proposals of Russia and Germany ; but Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland protested against measures which 
might interfere with national defence; the French Govern- 
ment listened coldly to measures favoured by Germany ; 


and Lord Dersy, both in his formal communications and in’ 


his instructions to the English delegate, insisted that the 
Conference should refuse to discuss questions of tharitime 
warfare, and declined to agree to any alteration of inter- 


national law. The English Government might with 
perfect consistency refuse to take in any further nego- 
tiation. A new Conference can have no object except to 
supply the shortcomings of Brussels, which were caused 
by the objections raised by England and by the 
minor Continental States. When Baron Jomrni at the 
close of the Conference expressed a belief that the deli- 
berations of the delegates might prove fruitful of good, he 
was understood to admit in graceful and conventional lan- 
guage that the hopes of his Government had been disap- 
pointed. If the undertaking is resumed some attempt will 
be made to repair the previous failure. It is even possible 
that the three Northern Powers might undertake to deal 
with the rules of maritime warfare, or that they might 
agree to prohibit the traffic in munitions of war between 
neutrals and belligerents ; yet it would be but an idle en- 
terprise to enact international laws without the consent of 
England and France. It may be hoped that there is no 
truth in a rumour that France is inclined to concur 
in the projected changes. Any two or more States have a 
perfect right to arrange between themselves the con- 
ditions on which their troops and subjects may, in case of 
quarrel, kill, burn, and destroy the persons and property of 
one another. The traditional rules which are known as 
laws of war can only be modified to the detriment of any 
State by its own express consent. The United States still 
retain the useless right of equipping privateers, which has 
been surrendered by the European Powers in the event of 
war between any of the parties to the Treaty of 1856. 

The arguments of General Vorets Ruetz against ir- 
regularities in the conduct of defensive warfare were 
plausible in themselves, and they were probably urged 
with a perfect conviction of their soundness. It may per- 
haps be for the interest of the inhabitants of an invaded 
country to abstain from proceedings which might provoke 
formidable retaliation. It is agreed on all hands that 
civilians who offer resistance to an invader must assume 
the responsibility of combatants by submitting to some 
kind of military organization. The Irish patriots who have 
canonized the Manchester martyrs because they committed 
a murder in time of peace forget that they are not 
even caricaturing a practice that would be tolerated in 
civilized warfare. A ploughman or a herdsman who fires 
at a passing soldier, and then ostensibly resumes his 
peaceful occupation, is justly punished as an assassin. 
A Fenian who murders a policeman at Manchester cannot 
claim impunity on the ground that some non-existent Irish 
Government may probably at a future time make war on 
England. The Swiss and the Belgians objected, not to the 
prohibition of isolated acts of violence, but to any pre- 
liminary definition of the terms on which alone resistance 
was to be recognized as lawful. It was impossible to foresee 
the circumstances of fature wars, and to know how far it 
might be possible to satisfy specified conditions. Some-* 
times bands suddenly armed might have neither uniform 
nor distinctive badges; and it might be impossible that 
their chiefs should communicate with their own Govern- 
ment or with the commanders of the regular army. Since 
the termination of the Conference the German Government 
has introduced into Parliament a measure which would 
convert every able-bodied man in the Empire into a regular 
soldier. It is not the business of foreigners to criticize the 
domestic legislation of Germany, but they are perfectly 
justitied in declining for themselves the alternative of 
establishing universal armaments or of ceasing to enjoy the 
right of self-defence. The original project of Russia fully 
explained the jealousy with which the arguments of the 
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Russian and German plenipotentiaries were received. It 
had been proposed that resistance of any kind to a 
force in military occupation of a district should be dealt 
with as a crime, and that an inhabitant furnishing 
information to his own Government should be punished as 
aspy or a traitor. It is true that in the performance of a 
patriotic duty of this description serious risk must be in- 
curred; but the discretion of a general in command of an 
occupied district requires no aid from formal legislation. 
The Duke of Wettineron’s statement that military law 
meant nothing but the will of the Commander-in-Chief was 
perfectly accurate. 

Another and not unimportant class requires protection 
against the encroachments of diplomatists who regard war 
as the normal condition of mankind. Neutrals, though 
they have been the favourite objects of American and 
German invective, ought not to be treated as if they existed 
only on the sufferance of belligerents. An unoffending 
community cannot consent to forfeit all its rights because 
its neighbours engage in a quarrel with which it has no 
concern. If it continues its commercial intercourse with 
both parties, one belligerent will probably derive greater 
advantage from the trade than the other; but it by no means 
follows that the trade with both ought to be stopped. In the 
last war the French were more urgently in need of arms 
than the Germans, and, as they were stronger than their 
enemies at sea, they might perhaps have interfered with 
the export of contraband goods to Germany. Count Brern- 
STORFF was consequently instructed to protest against the 
supply of arms to the French; and in the first in- 
stance he was compelled to found his claim on the 
contradictory phrase of benevolent neutrality. The contra- 
band trade afterwards became the subject of much angry 
declamation, and some paragraphs in the proposal of 
Russia to the Brussels Conference were probably intended 
indirectly to render the trade in arms between neutrals and 
belligerents illegal. Having adopted, in advance of all 
other nations, a systematic policy of peace, England is es- 
pecially bound to watch and to resist all interference with 
the rights of neutrals. When the Foreign Enlistment Act 
was passed, more than fifty years ago, more than one 
member of Parliament expressed surprise that a Power 
which had taken part in every war of the last hundred 
years should take the interests of neutrals into considera- 
tion. As the Act was immediately intended for the protec- 
tion of Spain in the contest with the revolted colonies, it 
was denounced by the Whig Opposition. The Liberal 
party of the present day sometimes inclines to the opposite 
error of exaggerating the obligations of neutrals and the 
rights of belligerents, but the painful experience acquired 
at Washington and Geneva has convinced prudent poli- 
ticians of the risk of altering international law. Lord 
Dersy’s caution in meeting the Russian proposals is at the 
same time judicious and bold, nor will an immediate repe- 
tition of the attempt tend to allay his distrust. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


y Nea Parliamentary Recess fulfils the useful purpose of 

enabling the country to look on its representative 
body from a side other than that which is presented to it 
during the Session. When Parliament is sitting we have 
great measures to think of, party leaders to listen to, the 
careers of young officials to follow. The bulk of members 
fade out of notice. They may obtain a temporary notice 
by asking a question or airing a crotchet, but they cannot 
make known what manner of men they really are, what 


aretheir opinions, their habitual feelings, their standards of | 
political purpose and duty. In the Recess they can reveal | 


themselves ; and as they are very generally men of emi- 
nence in their respective walks of life, or have attained 
some kind of consideration which gives them an excep- 
tionally good local position, what they say deserves 
attention, particularly as we know that we shall not have 
too much of it, that Parliament will soon meet again, and 
then they will be once more eclipsed. One subject that has 
been handled by speakers of this class this week throws 
light on the practical difficulties which they have to en- 
counter during the Session, and on the sort of rules 
which they lay down for their conduct. Mr. Reep, in 
addressing his constituents at Tenby, endeavoured to make 
his hearers understand some of the reasons which a mem- 
ber “has to weigh when he considers whether he shall vote 


or not ona particular question. There was, for example, 
Mr. Trevetyan’s County Franchise Bill. Was Mr. Reep 
to vote for the Bill, or to abstain from voting on it? He 
was in favour of the extension of the franchise, but he 
thought Mr. Trevetyan’s proposal quite out of place in the 
first Session of a new and a Conservative Parliament. Time- 
liness, as Mr. Reep observed, is an element in politics 
that ought not to be disregarded, and Mr. TREVELYAN’s 
proposal was as untimely as possible. As, however, he 
approved of the proposal in itself, Mr. Reep made up his 
mind to vote for it, in order to avoid all possible miscon- 
struction as to his opinions on the main issue. Next 
Session, however, if this untimely proposal is renewed, he 
will think himself at liberty to abstain from voting, as it 
will then be more important to mark his sense of the 
folly of stirring the question at present than to show 
what he thinks of an extension of the county franchise 
in the abstract. In the same way Mr. Reep explained 
how it had happened that he voted for Sir Witrrip Law- 
son’s Permissive Bill. He did not in the least approve of 
the Bill; but he has views of his own as to the authority 
which the ratepayers ought to exercise over the granting 
of licences. His opinions are not at all the same as those 
of Sir Witrrtip Lawson; but he voted for the Permissive 
Bill as a harmless, and, we may add, an extremely in- 
effectual, way of recording that he could frame a very 
different sort of Bill if he took the trouble. We do not 
wish to criticize the course Mr. Reep took as to either the 
County Franchise Bill or the Permissive Bill. It is often 
much more difficult for an honest and conscientious man 
to choose the right course as to voting in Parliament than 
outsiders would believe. But eccentric utterances like 
those of Mr. Reep show how very fallacious are the in- 
ferences drawn from the divisions in the House of Commons 
on subjects not seriously taken up by either of the great 
parties. If next Session a dozen members in the position of 
Mr. Reep acted as he hints that he will act, and abstained 
from voting on the County Franchise Bill, whereas they 
voted for it last Session, it would be said that the measure 
was losing ground, that Liberals were changing their 
opinions, and that the defection of men like Mr Reep was 
indicative of the increasing Conservatism of the country.. 
All the time the real truth would have been that Mr. Reep 
and those agreeing with him had been precisely of the 
same mind on both occasions. Sir Witrri Lawson again 
has been cheering himself and his friends with the thought 
that he has lately gained in Parliamentary strength through 
an election which has cost his party so dearly. He 
had actually got a brace more members to vote for him 
in this Parhament than in the last. He now at least 
can estimate what style of -bird is one of those whom 
he thus knocked over. Mr. Reep was one of his 
new recruits, and Mr. Reezp takes the first opportunity 
to say that he thinks the Permissive Bill not at all 
the sort of measure he would like to see carried. 


Mr. McLaren has been for many years member for Edin. 
burgh, and when he gets into the Music Hall of the Athens. 
of the North, and sees his constituents thronging to listen 
to him, he naturally feels like McGrecor on his proverbial 
heath. Mr. McLaren seized on what was certainly a very 
fair and legitimate opportunity of stating what a very use- 
ful man he is asa member. An unkind report had been 
spread that he felt his years telling on him, and that he 
was going to resign. Nothing could be more untrue, and 
he would assure his friends that he had discharged his 
Parliamentary duties in a most noble and resolute way. 
He must draw the line somewhere, and he draws it at 
midnight. Then he goes to bed like a sensible man, but 
up to twelve he is always in the House. The consequence 
of this persistent conduct is that he has been able to take 
part in an extraordinary number of divisions. He was 
actually present on no less than seventy-nine occasions last 
Session when a division was taken, whereas there were 
five Scotch members who were so careless of their Par- 
liamentary duties as to have only voted eighteen times. 
during the whole Session. Mr. McLaren seems a little 
to mistake the character of his undoubted usefulness. He 
does a particular thing, and he does it well. He con- 
tributes to the management of public affairs the certainty 
of his presence up to twelve o’clock. This is very right 
in him. There ought to be a few dogged men who sit on 
and on, who want no relaxation and no amusement, and 
who are always at hand to check the Government for the 
time being. But a few of these watchdogs suffice. It 
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was Mr. McLaren who spared those idle five Scotch mem- 
bers from the fatigue of voting more than eighteen times. 
He was sure to be there watching what was donc, ready to 
bark if necessary, and very proud of what he was doing. 
One policeman stands outside Messrs. Courrs’s bank, and 
his presence is comforting and imposing to the customers of 
the establishment ; but one policeman answers the purpose 
as well as thirty would answer it. Mr. McLagen is the 
one Parliamentary Scotch policeman who is wanted, and it 
is a post which he fills admirably, and to which he is per- 
fectly well snited ; but he need not complain that twenty-nine 
others do not come to join him. He may be satisfied with 
being alone in his glory. Nor is it any discredit to him 
that he is a little vain of his work. People of all sorts are 
wanted in a great national body like the House of 
Commons, and an elderly man who can sit from four to 
twelve four nights a week for six months, and listen to all 
the dreary talk that goes on, and yet can come up to take 
what other people would consider his punishment, always 
smiling and serene, is a man with extraordinary gifts of some 
sort, and the public may be thankful to have him, and 
Edinburgh may be proud of returning him. But men with 
extraordinary gifts are always inclined to think themselves 
entitled to set the standard of humanity. Mr. McLaren is 
like a man with a biceps who is always baring his arm and 
insisting that the part of the body between the shoulder 
and the elbow is the only thing worth noticing in man; 
or like a bicycle amateur who cannot understand 
how people can be so idle and unmanly as to go by 
train. We trust that during many more Sessions 
Mr. McLaren may be spared to sit up in the House 
of Commons till the clock strikes twelve; but so 
powerful a person ought to be satisfied with a good- 
natured and secret contempt for persons who keep their 
coatsleeves down, or who think that to take a seat in an 
express train is at once the most comfortable and the 
quickest way of getting to Brighton. 

There are two things on which all, or almost all, the 
Liberal members who are now addressing their consti- 


tuents are agreed. One is that they can do nothing with-. 


out Mr. Giapstone; and the other is that they like the 
Conservatives being in office. As Mr. McLaren well puts 
it, Mr. GuapsTone is a head and shoulders taller than any 
other Liberal leader; and Mr. Reep observes with delight 
that this modern Savt is, so to speak, leaving his father’s 
asses, and has pleased all honest Protestants by his late 
denunciations of the Vatican. It is true that Mr. Guap- 
STONE is not quite so “‘ quick to discern the signs of the 
“ times”? as Mr. Disraeli, and has allowed his rival to geta 
little ahead of him in the race for Protestant support. But 
he has done, on the whole, better in this respect than could 
have been expected, and he may pull up yet if he sets 
himself earnestly to the task. As to the Conservatives, 
not only do these Liberal speakers confess that the country 
‘wishes the present Ministers to be in office, and to give 
them a fair trial, but they own that they find much private 
satisfaction in the change of Ministry. It is personally 
‘so much pleasanter to have to do with Conservative officials, 
who are always courteous and conciliatory, and will listen 
to reason, than to be snubbed by Liberal officials and 
treated like dirt by the very men whom Liberal members 
are helping to keep in office. It is really strange how 
Mr. Guapstone could have collected together so many 
persons who, as officials, ed to give the deepest 
offence by simple want of decent manners. ‘The 
Guavstoxne Ministry, or at least some prominent 
persons in it, treated the humbler members of the 
party, not as human beings, with feelings, and aims, 
and vanities of their own, but as machines wound 
ap to vote in the right way ona series of big ques- 
tions. The day of the big questions is over, and now these 
despised machines are candidly explaining that they are 
men. No set of members supported Mr. Giapstone through 
thick and thin with such pertinacity and fidelity as the 
Scotch, and no set of members were treated so contemptu- 
ously, and could get so little attention paid them. It was 
in vain that Mr. McLaren sat up till twelve o’clock and 
voted with his party whenever he saw a chance of stretch- 
ing his legs a little by walking into a lobby. He was made 
to feel that he would ask in vain for little things which 
would be accorded in a moment to an English or Irish 
member. It is to be hoped that Mr. Giapstove will ponder 
over such speeches as that of Mr. McLaren before he again 
takes office. For in the field of Parliamentary manage- 
ment, no less than in that of the championship of Protest- 


antism, he must feel that he has not been quite so quick 
in discerning the signs of the times as Mr. DisraEi, and 
that he has a good deal of lost ground to make up before 
he can again take office to the full satisfaction of Mr. 
McLaren and others of whom Mr. McLaren is a fair type. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON’S MESSAGE. 


_— yielding matter for innumerable speculations of 
the most various and contradictory kinds, Marshal 
MacManon’s Message has at last been read to the Assembly. 
It has evidently undergone an immense amount of revision. 
All the Ministers have had their say on it, and the Marsuat, 
or some one acting on his behalf, has apparently tried to 
express beforehand what those who may soon be Ministers 
would like to have said onit. The first four of the five 

ragraphs seem to speak with more authority than the 
nomen has yet assumed.’ This may be due to the fact 
that General pe Cissey always speaks like a soldier, or it 
may mean that the Marsnat really feels himself a 
greater man since his Cabinet has ceased to be composed 
of politicians. It is satisfactory, after so many 
rumours of differences with Spain and Germany, to hear 
that the relations of the Government with foreign Powers 
have been constantly and increasingly friendly. An ex- 
ceptional harvest and increased exports always seem to give 
stability to the administration which is able to announce 
them, and in France, even more than in other countries, 
accidental prosperity is commonly placed to the credit of 
the institutions under which it is attained. During the 
winter and spring corn-growers and vine-growers will be 
tempted to ask themselves whether Napoxeon III. himself 
ever did more for the agriculturist than Marshal Mac- 
Manon has doneduring the last autumn. Hopes are even held 
out that, under these favourable conditions, the equilibrium 
of expenditure and income may be attained without the 
imposition of any new taxes. The industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity of the country will increase the 
returns of the existing taxes; and the Marsnat hints 
that the Government has found means of bringing these 
returns nearer to the point which they ought to reach if 
every one bore his fair share of the national burdens. Of 
course it is not pleasant to the taxpayer to learn that any 
exemptions he may hitherto have enjoyed are likely to be 
reviewed in a prying and critical spirit. But to be made 
to pay taxes already imposed is less grievous than to have 
new taxes created. ‘There is nothing, therefore, in the 
financial part of the Message which is not calculated to 
soothe rather than alarm. 


The MarsHat bases his desire that the Assembly 
should arm him with additional powers on observations 
made during his recent tour. Everywhere, he says, he 
found the desire that organization of some kind 
should give to the power created by the law of the 
2oth of November the strength it requires to fulfil 
its mission. The country asks the Assembly to guarantee 
the regular working of the public power during that 
period of stability which it has promised to France. The 
Marsua hopes that the Assembly will do what is expected 
of it. He will not decline his share of the work, and the 
intervention of his Government—in the shape, it may be 
presumed, of frequent Messages to be read by General pr 
Cissey—shall not be wanting. He himself is in office “ only 
“ as a means of social defence and national recovery.” In 
this task he hopes to have the assistance of all men of 
goodwill, of all who “ subordinate their personal prefer- 
“ences to the necessity of the present time and the sacred 
“cause of the country.” But whether he obtains this 
assistance or not the Marsnat means to goon with his - 
work. He has been entrusted with the Executive power 
for seven years in the interest of peace, order, and public 
security, and the same interest makes it his duty not to 
desert his post, but to “ occupy it till the last day with 
“immutable firmness and scrupulous respect for the law.” 
The moment that the Message had been delivered all par- 
ties in the Assembly seem to have set to work to explain it 
away. “In spite,” says the Times Correspondent, “ of the 
‘“‘ MarsuaL’s reiterated declaration as to holding office up to 
“ the last moment, Royalists, Bonapartists, and Republicans 
“are convinced that he would retire before the vote of 
“the majority of the Assembly.” The Marshalate, they 
think, will end whenever the reason for which it was 
created ceases to operate. In support of this, they quote the 
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expression that the “same interest ”” —the interest, that is, of 
peace, order, and public security—makes it the Marsnat’s 
duty not to laydown his authority. Supposing, therefore, that 
thisinterest were otherwise provided for, that under Henry V. 
or Napo.eon IV. or President Tiers, France could enjoy 
the very blessings which she enjoys under Marshal Mac- 
Manon, what is to prevent him from resigning? Social 
defence and sutton recovery being otherwise provided 
for, the only motive which has determined the MarsHat 
to accept power will no longer influence him. 

Unfortunately for France, 'the accuracy: of this interpre- 
tation of the Message is not likely to be put to the test. 
Whether peace, order, and public security are well or ill pro- 
vided for under the Marsuat’s rule, it seems to be the only 
rule under which they can at present be provided for at all. 
Notwithstanding the injunction laid upon his friends by the 
Count of Cuamsorp not to vote anything which can prevent 
or delay the restoration of the Legitimate Monarchy, there 
cannot be many members, even of the Extreme Right, who 
have the slightest faith in their ability to do anything which 
can affect for good or evil the prospects of Henry V. All 
that can be done to make his restoration impossible has 
been done by his own pen. After every allowance has been 
made for the strength of the Imperialist reaction, it is 
still the more probable supposition that the Bonapartists 
will see the Septennate out before making any overt effort 
in favour of Napoteon IV. As regards the Republic, its 
prospects are certainly less bright than they were at the 
beginning of the recess. It then seemed probable that 
the impossibility of organizing the personal Septennate, 
together with the increasing dangers of an ultimate 
restoration of the Empire, supposing nothing to be or- 
ganized, would influence a sufficient number of wavering 
deputies to ensure the adoption of M. Casimir Périer’s 
Bill and the definitive proclamation of the Republic. The 
dissensions which have lately shown themselves in the Re- 
publican party are exceedingly injurious to the realization 
of any such hope. The successes of the Republicans 
in the country have been mainly due to the growing con- 
viction among the rural constituencies that the secret of 
vesting the control of Republican policy in the moderate 
wing of the party had somehow been discovered. . Opinions 
might differ as to the means by which this happy result 
had been attained, whether by the increasing resolution of 
the Moderates or by the increasing wisdom of the Radicals ; 
but, with the single exception of M. Baropet’s election, all 
the political symptoms seemed to indicate that it had been 
attained somehow. The municipal elections, first in the 
provinces and then in Paris, have greatly shaken this 
belief. There is something unpleasantly significant in 
the line which M. Gamperra’s special organ has taken in 
the Paris elections. No one knows better than M. 
Gambetta that a victory of the moderate Republicans in 
Paris would have done more than anything in the world 
to consolidate the Republican party, and no one has more 
reason than he to wish to see this consolidation effected. 
Yet he has not only been powerless to bring about the 
result which he no doubt desired, but he has even felt him- 
self obliged to feign the warmest sympathy for the Radical 
candidates and the most rapturous joy at the Radical victory. 
Paris, the [tépublique Frangaise declares, has covered herself 
with glory by filling her Municipal Council with Radicals of 
the most violent type. This seems to show that M. Gam- 
BETTA feels that his power over the Extreme Left has been 
greatly weakened by the non-fulfilment of the hopes which 
he no doubt held out to them as the consideration for con- 
sistently keeping themselves out of sight. They abandoned 
the control of Republican policy to men who have only be- 
come Republicans at the eleventh hour, because they were 
assured that the result of so doing would be to establish a 
genuinely Republican Government in France. If that con- 
tingency had come to pass, they might have remained con- 
tented with their bargain. As it is, they probably feel that 
they have sacrificed themselves to no purpose. The Re- 
publican cause has been given over into the hands of men 
who only advocate it because they cannot help themselves, 
and, after all, it is no nearer victory than if it had re- 
mained in the keeping of its true friends. It is doubtful 
whether the alliance between the moderate and the extreme 
section of the Republican party will long survive the re- 
assertion of Radical policy in the municipal elections. If it 
is broken up, the last chance of Marshal MacManon ceasing 
to think himself indispensable to the maintenance of peace, 
order, and security will disappear with it. 


MR. RATHBONE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


M®: RATHBONE lately published in the Times, in con- 
tinuation of a former letter, an instructive essay on 
one of the most important conditions of good local govern. 
ment. He had previously complained of the great increase 
in local rates, and in the municipal debts of some of 
the largegt towns. A change in the machinery of local 
taxation would perhaps scarcely diminish local expen- 
diture, but much of the efficiency of local, and especially 
of rural, administration depends on the convenience of 
the area within which it is to be exercised. In former 
times the division into counties and parishes was 
sufficient for practical purposes. The justices managed 
the highways and the prisons, and dispensed criminal 
justice at Quarter Sessions and Petty Sessions. Their 
more important functions are still preserved, though 
Highway Boards include elected members; but the 
transfer of their financial duties to representative bodies 
will probably not be long delayed. Both officially 
and in their private capacity the same country gentlemen 
had much influence in the administration of the Poor-law, 
which was the most important of parochial functions. 
Since parishes have been consolidated into Poor-law 
Unions the justices may, if they think fit, act as ex officio 
members of the governing body. The remainder of the 
Guardians are chosen by a suffrage which gives additional 
power to the larger ratepayers. In boroughs and places 
governed by Local Boards all but the judicial power is vested 
in Councils elected by equal household suffrage. The 
County Court Judges, who are independent of local patron- 
age, administer civil justice in areas which are from time to 
time defined or altered at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ratapone holds that unnecessary expense and 
complication are caused by the multiplicity of administra- 
tive areas which’ cross and overlap each other apparently 
in the most arbitrary manner. He mentions the case of « 
Parliamentary borough with 30,000 houses and 160,000 
inhabitants, which is divided into three parishes and two 
Unions, into three municipal boroughs and six Local Board. 
districts, and into nine urban and two rural sanitary dis- 
tricts. It would certainly seem that in this instance 
there must be an unnecessary number both of elected 
representatives and of paid officers; but it may be 
observed that nearly all the divisions are modern, and 
even recent, and that the areas have been defined by the 
proper authoritics in each particular case with regard to 
their own special objects. It is not stated whether either 
or both of the boroughs have been incorporated under the 
powers given to the Crown by the Municipal Act. The 
six Local Boards must necessarily be of later date than the 
first Public Health Act, and the sanitary districts have pro- 
bably been set out within the last two or three years. In all 
these cases the Commissioners or other authorities might, 
if they had thought fit, have made the Unions and sanitary 
districts conterminous with the Parliamentary borough. 
The Local Boards could only represent the parts of the 
district which lay outside the municipal boroughs, but 
it was by the desire of the inhabitants that they were six. 
in number instead of one. It is of course possible that 
other motives may have operated as well as regard for the 
public good; but local opinion deserves to be taken into 
consideration in all arrangements of the kind. 


It is perhaps a minor objection to the independent or- 
ganization of districts for ditferent purposes that it produces. 
confusion in simple minds. A puzzle-headed layman who 
as a juror, or in some similar capacity, lately listened to an 
argument on the meaning of the word “district ” in an Act 
of Parliament, could not be induced to understand how a 
highway district, or a district supplied by a certain Gas or 
Water Company, could fail to be regarded as a district for 
all imaginable purposes. Mr. Rarusone, who is in no 
degree puzzle-headed, perhaps carries his doctrine to excess 
when he suggests that the County Court district and the 
Police district should coincide with the area of local adminis- 
tration. The County Court district includes as many towns as 
can be attended in their order by a single judge at intervals 
shortenoughto securethe prompt and regular administration 
of justice. There is no reason to assume that an area deter- 
mined by the distribution of the population, by railway . 
facilities, and by other considerations of the same kind, 
would be the most convenient for sanitary or Poor Law ad- 
ministration. The ancient divisions of counties arenecessarily 


| disregarded in the formation of Unions and of County Court 
_ districts. Whenit happens that the boundary between counties 
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is a river valley traversed probably by a single road and a 
single railway, it is a waste of labour to employ two sets of 
officers to travel side by side. Although it might be inju- 
dicious to prescribe coincidence of local areas by an in- 
flexible rule, there is much force in Mr. RarHsoye’s 
contention that the object is in itself desirable, and 
that in the majority of cases it would involve no practical 
difficulty, except in its original establishment. It has 
often been remarked that the choice of capable and 
trustworthy representatives is sometimes facilitated by 
adding importance to their duties. If the business 
of the House of Commons were distributed among a 
dozen little Parliaments, the position of a member would 
no longer be an object of ambition to the higher 
classes or to the ablest men. A Town Councillor who is 
also by virtue of his election a member of the School 
Board, and of the Sanitary Board, may be supposed to feel 
a responsibility which may possibly sometimes reflect itself 
by anticipation on his constituents. It cannot be said that 
popular suffrage always prefers ability, or even honesty, 
but corrupt motives or carelessness are probably most 
powerful in elections to places where it is supposed that a 
worthless nominee will do comparatively little harm. 
There is much good sense in Mr. Ratusone’s suggestion 
that a local assembly or Board dividing itself into Com- 
mittees would secure greater fitness in the members dele- 
gated for special duties than a number of separate elections. 
Almost any body of limited numbers, appointed by election 
or otherwise, is less impenetrable to a sense of duty than a 
large constituency. 


The greatest of impediments to sound organic legisla- 
tion is the real or supposed necessity of deriving all power 
from the votes of a numerical majority of ratepayers. The 
least enlightened portion of the community has for many 
purposes unlimited opportunities of overruling sounder 
and more qualified judgments. Even the hasty writers 
who thoughtlessly approved, on its first production, of Mr. 
Beat’s scheme of a metropolitan Republic, have since been 
startled at the prospect of being governed by a million of 
irresponsible votes. Mr. RatHBonE, whose object;is good local 
government, and not the preponderance of a single class, 
recommends a more complicated mode of selection for local 
governing bodies. He proposes that the justices should 
appoint a portion of their own number to form one-fifth 
of the local assembly, that two-fifths should be elected 
by the plural vote now used in the election of Guardians, 
and that two-fifths should be chosen by the whole body of 
ratepayers. The details of the scheme would of course 
admit of modification, but the principle seems to be sound. 
The magistrates have administered county finances with 
praiseworthy economy and efficiency, and among those of 
them who have thought fit to act as ex officio Guardians of 
the Poor many have exercised a valuable and merited in- 
fluence. Probably Mr. Ratusone may be right in his as- 
sumption that a Committee delegated for the special 
purpose would attend the Union Boards more regularly 
than a detachment of volunteers. The Visiting Justices 
who superintend prisons and asylums discharge their 
duty with habitual punctuality. It unfortunately hap- 
pens that the numbers of the resident gentry are de- 
clining, sometimes through changes of social habits, 
and in part through the accumulation of great estates. 
Modern prejudice, seconding sometimes professional in- 
stincts, has in many counties discountenanced the ap- 
pointment of clergymen as magistrates, to the great 
detriment of both orders. It is desirable to make the most 
of many careful and patriotic country gentlemen who are 
still willing to discharge unpaid duties. The local go- 
vernment of which Englishmen have for centuries boasted 
has always, except in the towns, been almost exclusively 
aristocratic, though the higher nobility have been occu- 

ied with more exciting objects. The Poor Law franchise 

created in the Boards of Guardians creditable repre- 
sentatives of the middle class. Farmers have too much 
regard for their own pockets to entrust the expenditure of 
the rates to demagogues or declaimers, though they 
sometimes prefer Guardians who have acquired a re- 
putation for indiscriminate parsimony. There are still 
districts in which the farmers have for forty years refused 
to build workhouses, and where the Poor-law has con- 
sequently aever been brought into practical operation. 
Finally, it is reasonable that the numerical majority 
should have a voice in the administration of affairs which 
concern themselves as nearly as their neighbours. Mr. 
Rarusone’s three Estates would correspond with sufficient 


accuracy to as many divisions of society and in- 
terests. Before his plan is adopted careful inquiry should 
be made into the reasons which have determined the defi- 
nition of existing districts for various purposes. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


it is naturally somewhat difficult to get any accurate 
information as to the present position of the inhabi- 
tants of the provinces annexed to Germany. The French 
press is not allowed to touch on a subject which might 
easily provoke German interference, and the German press 
is far too much at the mercy of the authorities to venture 
on any subject which might be likely to give offence. 
That the first hopes of the conquerors have been disap- 
pointed is notorious. They fully believed that historical 
recollections of a somewhat remote date, and a partial com- 
munity of race, would make the population of Alsace, and 
perhaps of Lorraine, exceedingly pleased with the prospect 
of being once more German. Experience has shown 
that this anticipation was founded on a mistake. The 
chief reason why the event should have thus __be- 
lied the expectations of the Germans is one which it 
is very natural that Germans should not be able to 
realize, but which Englishmen can easily understand. It 
is so very much pleasanter to be in France than in 
Germany. Life is so much brighter and happier; there is 
so much more civility and kindness, so much more fun, 
so much less domineering and hectoring in France. 
Germany is a great country, and the Germans are a great 
people ; but to get away from yg any d into France is like 
getting from school-time into the holidays. There is 
nothing uncomplimentary to the Germans in saying this. 
They are proud of living a life in which lessons of some 
sort are always going on, and of having formed a society 
in which every one either is, or hopes to be, an usher. 
Such a life may be full of great purposes, and such 
a society may be full of power and energy. But 
to the human mind holidays and the ways of holi- 
day life are sweet, and to the inhabitants of Alsace 
and Lorraine annexation was the end of holiday life. 
The days when the provinces really belonged to Ger- 
many were also very far away, and to have belonged to 
Germany in those days was not so very obvious a gain 
and privilege after all. The most recent recollections of a 
share in national glory were those which associated Alsace 
with the wars of the Republic and Napoteon. The course 
of business, too, had long drawn Alsace towards France, 
and new relations in business are not formed in a moment ; 
and although there are many Protestants in Alsace, yet 
the population is sufficiently Catholic to make the ceded 
districts a very promising field for the struggles of Ultra- 
montanism against Germany. So far as is known, the 
richer and the professional classes are still so hostile to Ger- 
many that to be suspected of not being violently French in 
feeling amounts to exclusion from many circles. The repre- 
sentatives sent from Alsace and Lorraine to the German 
Parliament are violently hostile to Prince Bismarck, 
and violently devoted to his ecclesiastical enemies. And 
the German officials do not spare the provincials over 
whom they are set. They are always ordering some- 
thing, finding out something, forbidding something; and 
this is vexatious in daily life. It is not a great matter, 
but it is a nuisance to have to shape the signboard 
of a shop and to choose the name of a baby so as -to 
please a tiny German official. Still the lower and hum- 
bler classes are probably reconciling themselves to the 
change. They bow to fate, and it must be owned that 
a long experience of administration on the French system 
was a tolerably good preparation for submission to any 
authorities that happen to be established. The French 
part of the population loses by the official language now 
being German, but the German part of the population 
gains by it. A very considerable sum has been devoted 
out of the indemnity to be expended on the annexed dis- 
tricts, and money is money, although it may be German 
money. The general result may therefore perhaps be safely 
stated by saying that, though the sentimental grievance of 
having been made Germans against their will still remains 
in almost its full force, yet things have settled down in 
some measure, and there is, if not more content, still moré 
acquiescence, in the change of nationality than there was a 
year or two ago. 
The sum which the German Government thinks it ad- 
visable to order to be spent in Alsace and Lorraine on 
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University and school education is so large that an Alsatian 
deputy ventured to complain that it was quite out of all 
ge to the needs of those whom it is intended to 
nefit. This complaint afforded Prince Bismarck an oppor- 
tunity of making a general statement as to the policy 
of Germany with regard to the annexed provinces, 
and he shaped his statement in that style of ex- 
traordinarily plain speaking of which he is so con- 
sammate a master. He begged the deputies from 
Alsace and German Lorraine to understand that Ger- 
many did not fight and conquer, and annex a couple 
of provinces, merely to please the people who hap- 
pened to live there; Germany wanted a good military 
position and took it. Whether the inhabitants of Alsace 
and Lorraine like their country being used as a bulwark of 
Germany is not very material to Germany. They may 
like it or not like it, but the result will be just the same. 
They have got to see their territory turned to the pu 
for which Germany seized it. It is true that, as the 
annexed provinces have been made a part of the German 
Empire, they are allowed to send representatives to the 
national Parliament; but these representatives need not 
be under the delusion that they are at all welcome when 
they get to Berlin. They are indeed of some use, for they 
show Germans what nonsense can be talked by the friends 
of the Ultramontanes, and they impress on their hearers 
how intimate is the connexion between Ultramontanism 
and hostility to Germany. This is all the good they are. 
They are foolometers, representing a territory which is used 
as a bulwark. There is no mistaking language like this, 
and it is very much, we imagine, the kind of language 
which deputies from. Gibraltar and Malta would hear if 
our system unfortunately admitted of the presence of such 
persons at Westminster. If a nation finds it necessary 
or convenient to seize on bits of strange territory and use 
them as bulwarks, the kindest and best course is to be as 
plain and firm as possible with those who object to be 
made the victims of the process. It is to the real advan- 
tage of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine that they 
should know that grumbling and disaffection will not help 
them in the very least. The only way of making them 
submissive to their lot is to inspire the belief that it is 
inevitable ; just as nothing can be more cruel kindness to the 
Irish than to treat Home Rule as an open question, and 
to pretend to listen to those who press for the dismember- 
ment of the Empire, when we know all the time that we 
mean to do our utmost to prevent anything of the sort. 
The general tenor of Prince Bismarck’s remarks is accord- 
ingly free from objection ; but he certainly seems unneces- 
sarily offensive now and then in the way in which it pleases 
him to put what he has to say. He stated, for example, in 
his speech on Alsace Lorraine, that France is planning a 
new war against Germany. This is a guess or a suspicion, 
and to state it as a fact is very insulting to France. Sup- 
ing a French journal stated the same thing as a fact, 
Prince Bismakck would instantly ask for the suppression of 
the journal, which he would say was exciting hostility 
between the two nations. What can be a greater induce- 
ment to hostility than that he should take upon himself to 
say what he would allow no Frenchman to say, and that 
he should thus bring home to Frenchmen how painful is 
the degree of discretion exacted from the French Foreign 
Office ? 


But, although the primary basis on which Prince 
Bismarck necessarily relies in governing the annexed pro- 
vinces is that of force, he has agencies in view which will, 
he thinks, in time do much to create a real German feeling 
in these districts. On the tendency of service in the Ger- 
man army to make all serving in it accustomed to the 
thought that they are subjects of the same sovereign, he has 
often dwelt. On this occasion he referred more particu- 
larly to the other great instrument of which he is prepared 
to make the utmost use—that of education. A great 
amount of money is to be spent in education in Alsace and 
Lorraine, because it is precisely education of the German 

rm that those who live there most need. The Uni- 
versity of Strasburg is to be made one of the first in 
Germany, that thus the highest and best German thought 
— find a home in the annexed provinces, that the solidity 
an 


thoroughness of German learning may be appreciated | 


there, and that the standard of professional and official 
competence may be raised until those anxious for advance- 
ment see that they must work in the German way and 
think after the German fashion if they are to get on. As 
far the lower schools, Prince Bismarck openly declares that 


it is by getting hold of the direction of popular education 
that he thinks the State will best cope with the party who, 
as he says, do not like the poor to know too much. The 


Alsatians shall be made to feel that it is the priests who |, 


wish them to remain ignorant, and German statesmen 
who wish them to be well taught. All these sen- 
timents of the Prince were received with the heartiest 
approval by the majority of his hearers, and no. 
thing would come more home to the hearts of a German 
audience than this challenge to the enemies of Germany on 
the ground of education. The movement against Ultra. 
montanism in Germany is partly a political movement, a 
movement of those who wish Germany to be united and 
the State supreme ; but it is also a movement of education 
against ignorance. Prince Bismarck has directed and in- 
tensified the current of opinion on this head in the 
German middle class ; but he certainly did not create it. 
The Germans, by whom education is so cherished, and to 
whom education means so much, have a feeling of 
political antipathy to the pretensions of Rome as great 
perhaps as that entertained in England; but they have also 
an abhorrence of foolish teaching, merely as such, which is 
peculiarly theirown. They feel a pang of sincere regret 
when they think of the waste of human power which is in- 
volved in the children of the poor being handed over to be 
taught only just as much as seems safe to a very ignorant 
priest ; and nothing probably would be more delightful to 
the majority of the German Parliament than the thought 
that it could sanction the expenditure of a much larger 
amount of money on education in their new territory than 
the poor blind priest-led people of this territory ,con- 
sidered at all necessary. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


ia it were possible to bring home to our minds the 

suddenness and swiftness with which war will come, 
if it does come, there would be no difficulty in adopting 
adequate measures of national defence. But unfortunately 
we cannot realize the peril in which we stand, and we are 
content to rely on the spirit of the nation, forgetting that 
that spirit requires time to exert itself effectively, and that, 
when we are attacked, it will be too late to organize resist- 
ance. The history of the war with France which began in 
1803 may be safely quoted as an example of what our next 
serious war will not be. The genius and energy of Napo- 
LEON were devoted during two years to preparing an army 
and transports for invading England, but as he worked we 
counter-worked, and, although we are slow beginners, we 
can go fast when fully roused. But if there were now an 
enemy of equal capacity wielding the resources of a great 
nation, he would be upon us in a few weeks, and at best we 
could only escape dishonour by enormous sacrifices. At 
the beginning of 1804, after war had been six months de- 
clared, the spirit of the nation was fully roused to defend 
the country, and volunteers, militia, and yeomanry swelled 
the numerical strength of the army within the British Isles 
to 650,000 men. A number of small vessels, each armed 
with one or two heavy guns, were stationed at the Nore, 
as well as large ships heavily armed, which, although unfit 
for sea, would be formidable as floating batteries. The 
Martello towers which still remain were erected along the 
coast. In mid-Channel a powerful fleet kept watch vigi- 
lantly, ready to open fire upon the invading flotilla as soon 
as it showed itself outside the French ports. These pre- 
parations were tolerably complete within a year after war 
broke out, and although Napotron came twice to the coast 
in 1804, he did not venture to test their sufficiency by 
quitting harbour. He appears indeed to have satisfied 
himself that he could not succeed in an invasion unless 
he could establish at least a temporary superiority of 
naval force in the Channel. The combinations by which 
he hoped to attain this result were frustrated by the battle 
of Trafalgar; but during the year 1805 the public mind of 
England was deeply impressed with the conviction that its 
fleet alone was an inadequate protection. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that no fleet we have, or can have, 
will ever again -give to this country the naval superiority 
which it possessed in 1805; and yet it did not trust for its 
defence to that fleet alone, but organized a military force 
amounting, in troops of all descriptions at home and abroad, 
to nearly three-fourths of a million of men. This the 
country did when it was comparatively poor and sparsely 
peopled, because it felt its danger. The precautions then 
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taken have never been alleged to have been too great, and 
it seems to follow that those which we are now taking are 
too small. There is always a chance that a resolute 
enemy willing to incur great losses for an adequate object 
might succeed in forcing troops across the sea in some one 
of several attempts; and if we had to fight on our own soil, 
the sacrifice of property, even if we saved our national life, 
would be enormous. As a mere matter of businesslike 
precaution, we ought to ensure ourselves fully against such 
a tremendous risk. 

The spirit in which such an attempt would be made, if 
made at all, was that displayed by the Germans in the 
battles around Metz. They suffered severe losses, but they 
employed forces so large that those losses bore only an 
inconsiderable proportion to the whole. There is almost 
no limit to the number of French or German troops that 
might be collected on the coasts opposite to our own. But 
it would be a much more difficult matter to provide those 
troops with transport. Napoteon had about one hundred 
and twenty thousand soldiers in and around Boulogne, 
and they could be embarked, with all their stores and 
supplies, ready for action, in an hour. The vessels in 
which they embarked had, however, been built for that 
special purpose, and this was an affair of months. It 
is no easy matter to provide transport even for 25,000 
men, as we know from our experience in the Crimea. But 
our neighbours are better organizers than we are, and be- 
sides they would dispose absolutely of the entire naval 
resources of the coast from which the attempt was made. 
The required transports would now need, not to be 
built, but only to be collected, and a few weeks would 
suffice for that. One of the events which most dis- 
turbed the public mind of England in 1805 was 
the passage along the coast from Dunkirk to Ambleteuse 
of part of the flotilla of invasion. This passage 
was effected in spite of vigorous opposition by our 
light cruisers. “ Although difficult,” says Jomini, “ the 
“invasion of England has always been regarded as pos- 
“sible.” The descent once made, he thinks the capture 
of London almost certain. “ Perhaps,” he makes NaroLron 
say, ““we should have encountered some dangers.” The 
creation of a flotilla, and combinations to ensure the 
presence of a fleet, were indispensable preliminaries ; but 
these having been secured, “ten hours only would be 
“required for landing 150,000 disciplined and vic- 
“torious soldiers upon a coast destitute of fortifi- 
“cations, and undefended by a regular army.” This 
was the view under which NapoLzon began to form 
camps about Boulogne in 1803; “ at all events the menace 
“would cost nothing,” and it would compel England to 
make defensive preparations at ruinous expense. This 
remark deserves attention. Such a menace is easily made 
by a great military Power, and could not be disregarded. 
It would compel us to do that hurriedly and at enormous 
expense which we might have done deliberately and 
economically. ‘‘ These preparations,” says NApoLEon, 
“ cost England dear, but they revived the military spirit 
“of the inhabitants.” If timely measures of precaution, 
which need not be costly, could be now taken, the military 
spirit of the country would never need revival, because it 
would be steadily maintained. 


Tt was the declared opinion of Mr. Pitt in 1803 that 
to a regular army, however excellent, even aided by 
the militia, the country ought not solely to trust, but 
that in a crisis so full of danger it ought to superadd 
“‘ some permanent system of national defence,” either to a 
certain degree compulsory or formed upon voluntary zeal 
and patriotism. ‘ This,” said Mr. Pirr, “ ought to be re- 
“ sorted to as the grand source of domestic security.” The 
army must be the rallying point, must furnish example 
and instruction, and must give the principles on which 
a national system of defence must be formed. This 
language seems applicable to the present time, when 
Europe is in perpetual crisis, if we may so say, 
and all nations except England are ready for a cam- 
paign to-morrow. But, although the army ought still 
to be the rallying point of national defence, there is a 
widely expressed feeling that the army is less capable than 
it was of furnishing example and instruction to volunteer 
forces. There is, or will soon be, a large proportion of raw 
lads in the ranks, and, even assuming that in health and 
character they are unobjectionable as recruits, they cannot 
supply the place of veterans. An army fit to form the basis 
of a system of national defence must consist of men, not 
boys, and men can only be had by paying for them. 


It might be possible to offer some indirect advantages which 
would be equal to higher pay, and in particular the soldier 
might be allowed to earn something for himself by labour 
during the long hours which he now spends in idleness, 
and often in drink. At a time when the Guards, 
besides their proper military duty, did the duty of police 
in London, and did it well, they habitually worked 
in the coal trade; and the labour thus undergone made 
them, when sent to Flanders, the best men at trenchwork 
in the whole army. Of late years any proposal to employ 
soldiers at harvest or other work has been objected 
to by those with whom they would compete in 
the labour-market ; but now that labour is so scarce and 
dear, it begins to appear irrational to condemn many 
thousands of able-bodied men to irksome and pernicious 
idleness. Officers may perhaps fancy that soldiers who 
should be also labourers might be deficient in smartness, 
but the ‘ coalheavers,” as the Guards were called, furnished 
an example to the contrary; and besides, it behoves the 
country to secure efficiency, even, if need be, by some 
sacrifice of appearance. The localization of regi- 
ments introduced by Lord Carpwe.t will no doubt 
help to attract a better class of recruits. There is, 
however, danger in supposing that this plan or any such 
plan can meet the necessity of the case. That can only be 
done by applying the principle of the Defence Acts of 1803, 
and thus “enabling Her Masesry more effectually and 
“ speedily to exercise her ancient and undoubted preroga- 
“‘tive in requiring military service of her liege subjects in 
“case of invasion of the realm.” To avoid liability to 
service with the Militia or Regular Army under these 
Acts, or from other motives growing out of the national 
peril, 380,000 volunteers had enrolled themselves by the 
end of 1803, and a force of about that number was main- 
tained during the next two years, at an expense to the 
country of rather more than 1,000,000l. a year. It is 
easy to understand why so many volunteers offered. The 
desire was general in the middle classes to avoid being 
placed in ranks liable to be filled from gaol and workhouse. 
The difficulties of recruiting in those days were enormous. 
The Regular Army and the Militia competed against each 
other, and both took what they could get. Where physical 
strength appeared they asked no question as to character. 
High bounties tempted desertion, which even severe punish. 
ment could not prevent. The el between that time 
and the present is completed by the statement that there 
are now goo military prisoners at Millbank. Theevil being 
the same, let the same spirit arise to meet it. Opinions 
differed as to whether this volunteer organization of 1803 was 
the best possible disposition of men and money ; and we 
do not insist upon this particular application of the principle 
of general military service, but on the principle itself. A 
statesman of that age wished to see “ the great mass of the 
“ population of the country” so far trained as to be able 
to recruit immediately, whatever losses the regular army 
might receive in action, and then “he should consider the 
“eountry invincible.” Such training would revive or 
maintain military spirit; it would promote health, order, 
and sobriety; it would cost little; and the worst that 
can be said against it is that such precaution is perhaps 
excessive. If it be true that Napoteon allowed that the 
chances were ninety-nine to one against the success of an 
invasion of England, it would still be the part of a wise 
people to provide against the hundredth chance. 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


re members of the Deputation which lately addressed 
Lord Dersy and Lord Carnarvon on the Reciprocity 
Treaty between Canada and the United States may 
perhaps find that the official answers which gave them 
natural satisfaction will not necessarily tend to pro- 
mote their objects. Nothing can apparently be more 
reasonable than the demand that the Canadians shall not 
be allowed to covenant for the admission of foreign mer- 
chandize at lower rates of duty than those which are 
charged on English produce. Both the Ministers expressed 
their cordial concurrence with the opinions of the Deputa- 
tion, and promised that no differential tariff should receive 
the sanction of the Government. Neither the Forziay. 
Secretary nor his Colonial colleague can be suspected of 
re precipitancy, and their furnished a 
proof, which was scarcely required, that they both hold 
sonnd economical principles; yet it is difficult to under- 
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stand how they will, in certain contingencies, be able to 
fulfil the engagements into which they have voluntarily 
entered. There is some reason to believe that the fulfil- 
ment of their promise would prevent the conclusion of any 
Treaty of Reciprocity, although such an arrangement is 
desired by the representatives of important Canadian 
interests, and although the adoption of the Treaty has been 
urged on the American Government by the English 
Minister at Washington. It is to be regretted that Sir 
Epwarp Txorntoy, having spent his life abroad in diplo- 
matic employment, should not have found opportunities of 
mastering the simplest principles of political economy. The 
paper which, in concert with a Canadian colleague, he pre- 
sented to Mr. Hamitton Fisu is founded on the preposterous 
assumption that, of two persons or two communities who 
make the simplest bargain, one must necessarily be a loser. 
The American Protectionists, like Sir Epwarp THorNTON, 
believe in the obsolete doctrine of a balance of trade,and hold 
that it is essentially profitable to sell, and that buyers lose by 
every purchase. That goldor money constitutes the only true 
form of wealth is another proposition which Sir Epwarp 
THornTon has derived from utterly discredited authorities. 
It is possible that the American managers of the negotiation 
may be influenced by arguments and assumptions which 
reflect their own prejudices; but when Sir Epwarp 
TxHornton undertakes to show that under the existing 
system the balance of trade is against the United States, 
Mr. Fish may reasonably ask why the Canadians should 
seek to disturb a relation which is favourable to their own 
interests. 

It is asserted on good authority that the Senate will not 
ratify the Treaty, even if it is submitted to their considera- 
tion during the present Session. It is not known that the 
preliminary approval of the Presipent has yet been ob- 
tained ; and the declarations of the English Ministers may 

rhaps increase any hesitation which may be felt by 

eneral Grant and Mir. Fis. The objects of the proposed 
Treaty are to admit certain Canadian products at reduced 
rates of duty into the United States, in consideration of 
corresponding reductions on American importations into 
Canada. The Secretary of the National Board of Trade 
of the United States, which corresponds to the English 
Chamber of Commerce, states in a letter to the Times that 
his Council had suggested to certain Canadian delegates 
“the adoption of absolute Free-trade between the United 
“ States and Canada, and of a tariff common to them both.” 
The Canadians replied that, in addition to other objections, 
the establishment of a Customs Union would be unjust to 
England. The Americans have no intention of relaxing 
their tariff in favour of England; and consequently the 
adoption of the Treaty would involve the institution 
of differential duties as between English and Canadian 
produce. As there is no commercial treaty between 
England and the United States, such a discrimination, 
though it might be invidious and injurious to English 
trade, would not form a legitimate ground of remonstrance. 
On the other hand, if the Treaty were once signed, the Go- 
vernment of the United States would have no right to 
inquire into the terms on which English goods might be 
admitted into Canada; yet the imposition of equal duties 
would almost render nugatory the commercial policy of the 
United States. Experience has confirmed the probable 
anticipation that it would be impossible to prevent contra- 
band trade on a frontier which extends over the whole 
breadth of the Continent. The Canadians have it in their 
power to increase the cost of English goods to themselves 
and to their inland customers, because it is practicable to 
levy at the ports all dues which may be legally imposed ; 
but no vigilance will prevent the smuggler from under- 
selling the regular American trader if goods on the North 
of the border are subject to lower duties than on the 
South. It is therefore indispensable for the pur- 
poses of the American Government that relaxations 
of the tariff on imports from Canada should be ac- 
companied by the maintenance of the existing Canadian 
duties on Engiish goods. As it could scarcely be expected 
that such a stipulation in a treaty would be accepted by 
the English Government, the Presipenr and his advisers 
might perhaps be content with a private understanding 
between themselves and the Canadian Ministers. Unless 
some kind of security is afforded for the maintenance or 
establishment of distinctive duties, the American Govern- 
ment, as long as it adheres to a policy of Protection, can 
have no motive for ene. to the Reciprocity Treaty. 

Lord Dersy as Foreign Minister would redeem his 
pledge by taking care that no clause tending to limit the 


discretion of the Canadian Government and Legislature 
was inserted in the Treaty. A more serious responsibility 
might devolve on the Secretary for the Cotonies if the 
Canadian Parliament should think fit to impose or to con- 
tinue exceptional duties on imports from England. The 
Crown has a constitutional right to refuse its assent to any 
Bill which may in the judgment ofits advisers be injurious 
to Imperial interests; but Canada and other colonies 
have through the necessity of the case been allowed 
to adjust their own tariffs, often to the detriment of 
English trade. In Australia, if not in Canada, 
the doctrine of protection to native industry is widely 
popular; and consequently duties have been imposed on 
English goods, not only for purposes of revenue, but with 
the avowed object of discouraging commerce. If the 
Canadian Parliament, knowing that American produce was 
introduced into the Dominion at low duties, were, in pursu- 
ance of a secret undertaking, or in conformity with its own 
judgment of expediency, to levy higher rates on English 
goods, Lord Carnarvon could only overrule the decision of 
Canada at the risk of adangerouscontroversy. The people 
of Canada are in a certain sense genuinely loyal to a 
dynasty and Government which leave them the uncon- 
trolled management of their own affairs; but it is an 
understood condition that the golden link which binds the 
colonies te the mother-country must never hamper 
their movements. The Canadians would willingly admit 
that the authoritative mediation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment may be convenient and useful to control internal 
dissensions; but when the interests of English trade 
come into competition with the wishes of the colonists, 
sentimental attachments will not prevent the Canadians 
from claiming virtual independence. In truth, the modern 
colonial policy of England, though it has been prompted by 
considerations of justice and liberality, is essentially founded 
on the consciousness that it becomes more and more im- 
possible to control the policy of a distant community. 
Statesmen have shown their wisdom in cordially recogniz- 
ing a necessity to which they must in any case have sub- 


mitted. Lord Carnarvon displayed less than his usual - 


prudence in defining beforehand the line which was not to 
be passed by the wave of colonial independence. If the tide 
rises higher than on former occasions, the Imperial Canute 
must once more move his chair higher up the beach. 

Perhaps the best immediate result of recent discussions 
would be the postponement of the Reciprocity Treaty, es- 
pecially if it is caused by the unwillingness of the Senate 
to relax a protective policy. The late change in the balance 
of parties in the United States will hereafter facilitate a 
gradual adoption of sounder commercial theories, although 
the present Congress is not likely to modify existing legis- 
lation. The more ambitious politicians would gladly in- 
duce Canada to join a Customs Union in preparation for 
a closer connexion in the future. With remarkable 
inconsistency, Protectionists often incline to an exten- 
sion of the area of Free-trade when it is a consequence 
of territorial extension. Hereafter perhaps even American 
Chambers of Commerce will learn that, if Free-trade 
with Canada is desirable, Free-trade with the rest of 
the world would not be an evil. The question be- 
tween England and Canada will be simplitied if the 
American tariff is hereafter relaxed; and at the same time 
the advantages of special reciprocity will be ; roportionately 
diminished. If Sir Epwarp THornron’s statistics have 
any value, Canadian trade already prospers, notwithstand- 
ing the impediments which are offered to commercial inter- 
course with the United States. The Dominion can 
therefore afford to wait for a new treaty, and the Colonial 
Office will gladly avoid or delay the occasion of interference 
with Canadian legislation. If, on the other hand, the nego 
tiation proceeds, Lord Carnarvon will do well to reconsider 
the assurances which he gave to the late Deputation. No 
Minister is held to promises which he is unable to perform. 
The merchants and manufacturers who may reasonably 
resent the possible preference of the colonists for foreigners 
over English traders will be powerless to oppose any policy 
which may approve itself to the judgment of the Canadiav 
Parliament. The only effect of a contest would be iv 
encourage the party which inclines to annexation, and tu 
secure a triumph to the champions of colonial indepen- 
dence. There is no disgrace in acknowledging the t \- 
avoidable limitations of Imperial power. Obedience « 
central authority varies in some kind of inverse projw'- 
tion to the distances of dependencies. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND THE SCOTCH 
PATRONAGE ACT. 


HOEVER may hereafter be regarded as the author 
of the Scottish Church Patronage Act, the Duke of 
Areytt will certainly have the best title to be called its 
champion. The Government, having once carried their 
measure, were quite satisfied to make over the defence of 
it to a Liberal politician. Probably they were never quite 
able to satisfy themselves that it was the sort of Bill 
which a Conservative Cabinet ought to have brought for- 
ward. No doubt the Established clergy were strongly in 
favour of it, and to gratify the wishes of an Established 
clergy, wherever it can be done without making too great 
a political sacrifice, is in perfect harmony with the best 
traditions of the party. But then it has been always assumed 
that the wishes of an Established clergy would run in 
the direction of a still closer connexion with the State. 
Concessions to the Church were never supposed to imply 
any loosening of the ties that bound it to the civil power ; 
they would rather aim at making those ties still more in- 
dissoluble. The attitude of the Scotch Church on the 
question was necessarily confusing to those who have been 
accustomed to look at ecclesiastical affairs in this light. 
The special favour it asked of the Government was to be 
let alone. It desired to appoint its own ministers instead 
of having them imposed by lay patrons on possibly unwill- 
ing congregations. The only difficulty in the way of such 
a settlement was the fact that the right of patronage was 
almost the only remnant of State authority left in Scotland, 
and that, if this were removed, the Church would be esta- 
blished as regards its possession of State property, and dis- 
established as regards its exemption from State control. It 
is allowable to suspect that, if the Bill had been intro- 
duced by tke late Government, the Opposition would 
have attached great importance to this objection. As it 
was, the natural defenders of the most intimate pos- 
sible union between Church and State were silenced by 
the recollection that the Bill, instead of being promoted by 
the Liberation Society, had been urged upon successive 
Administrations by the clergy themselves. If the Conser- 
vatives were wrong in voting for it, they felt that they were 
wrong in good company. They were supporting their 
Parliamentary leaders in carrying out the wishes of an 
Established Church. Could there be any policy more 
genuinely Conservative than one which admitted of being 
described in this way ? 

The controversy which has arisen between Mr. Innes 
and the Duke of ARGYLL since the passing of the Act is one in 
which only Scotchmen are likely to take a lively interest. 
The Duke of Arey. charges the Free Church with incon- 
sistency in speaking ill of an Act of Parliament which he 
maintains would have satisfied all the demands of the 
Free Churchmen of 1843. Mr. Innegs, on the other hand, 
maintains that the Act of 1874 reproduces in some occult 
way the pretensions which were found so intolerable 
thirty years ago. These two statements are perfectly 
capable of being reconciled. If the Act of 1874 had been 
passed before the disruption, it would have been accepted 
as a concession of the principal point in dispute. The 
State would have given way to the Church, and the 
Church would by that means have been saved from 
all complicity in any past errors for which the State 
might be responsible. As it was, the State refused 
to yield, and seduced a portion of the Church into 
being partaker of its sins. the eyes of Free Churchmen 
no mere repeal of the obnoxious statute can undo wrongs 
of this nature. They would like to see some public 
humiliation undergone alike by the State and the Church. 
To repeal an Act seems to involve an admission that, while 
it was unrepealed, it might have been lawfully obeyed ; 
whereas the position newly taken up by the Free Church 
insists that there ought to be some kind of formal declara- 
tion that to pass such an Act was ultra vires on the part 
of the State, while it involved grievous spiritual degrada- 
tion on the part of the Church which assented to it. The 
least, therefore, that would have satisfied the Free Church 
leaders, when it was announced that the law was to be 
altered, was a confession that Parliament had been 
wrong in ing the Act of 1843, and that the Estab- 
lished Church had been wrong in living under it for so 
many years. It is not enough, they insist, for the Church 
of Scotland to say, “ Whereas I was blind now I see.” 
Her blindness has been too wilful to allow of her being let 


off thus easily. The Patronage Act, if it has any meaning | 


at all to Free Churchmen, must mean that the policy 
which drove them out has at length been abandoned as 
wrong in principle. In their opinion the proper corollary 
to this is the admission, that ever since 1843 the Free 
Church has been the true Church of Scotland. The 
members of the Established Church naturally take a different. 
view of the Patronage Act. They regard the system of 
private patronage, not as an iniquity to which they have 
till now been consenting, but as a burden from which they 
have but now been set free. The change in the law of 
patronage can work no change in the opinion held by 
the Free and the Established Churches respectively 
as to the right and wrong of the secession of 1843. 
The fact that the Jaw is no longer calculated to offend 
Free Churchmen will not make their action in leaving 
the Church rather than submit to the law as it stood for- 
merly less an act of schism in the eyes of members of the 
Established Church. The fact that the Established Church 
is no longer subject to a system of patronage which, in the 
eyes of the Free Churchman, is a denial of the Supreme 
Headship of Curisr, does not make her the less responsible 
for submitting to sucha system so long as Parliament 


chose to impose it on her. The Duke of ARGYLL over-- 
looks the important consideration that, from whichever: 


side the question is approached, a question of religious 
morality is involved in it. It is the refusal to regard 
private patronage as something forbidden by the Divine 
law that constitutes the real sin of the Established 


Church on one theory. It is the deliberate choice of seces-- 


sion as a lesser evil than acquiescence in a state of things 


which if inexpedient, was not of necessity wrong, that consti-- 


tutes the real sin of the Free Church on the other theory. 
The Duke of ArGyLt seems to think that he has landed the 
Free Church in a dilemma when he has proved that, if 


what has now been conceded had been conceded in 1843, it - 
would have been held sufficient by the Free Church. 


leaders. Either, he argues, they would have been 
satisfied with too little, or you ask too much. 
But in 1843 the divergence of principle between 
the two parties in the Church had not been dis- 
closed. If the Act of last Session had been passed at that 
time, the State would have been held to have failed in an 
impious attempt to place the Church in fetters. That is a 
wholly different condition of affairs from one in which the 
Church sits contentedly in chains for a whole generation, 


and even then accepts her release as a favour, not as an. 


act of justice. In the former case the Free Church 
principles would have triumphed, thoagh there had not 
been a single seceder. In the latter case the Free Church 
principle cannot triumph under any conditions short of 
confession and restitution on the part of the Established 
Church. 

The conclusion of the controversy seems to be that the 
most modest defence of the Patronage Act is the most 
successful. It is not a measure of comprehension ; it sets 
up no new bulwarks for the Established Church ; it does 
not aim at restoring unity to Presbyterian Scotland ; it 
touches no question of principle even in the religious com- 
munity to which its provisions apply. It simply involves 
the surrender by private patrons and by the Crown of a 
right which had become nearly valueless, and for that reason 
had ceased to yield any adequate return for the heart- 
burnings and ill will which its exercise occasionally created. 
The true answer to the contemptuous criticisms of the Free 
Church upon the smallness of the measure is that it 
concerns no one except the members of the Established 
Church. If it had arrogated to itself the more majestic pro- 
portions with which the Duke of ArGyLt seeks to invest it, 
Free Churchmen would have had a right to find fault 
with it. As it is, they must content themselves with de- 
nouncing the religious feebleness of a body which can con- 
gratulate itself on so paltry aconcession. The history of 
the Patronage Act may furnish a useful warning to the 
advocates of ecclesiastical comprehension in England. 
Parliament may succeed, if it works hard enough, in turning 
this or that section of opinion out of the Established Church, 
but nothing that it can do will have any effect in bringing 
into the Established Church bodies which are now outside it. 
Religious establishments may last a long time yet if they 
are let alone, but attempts to galvanize them into em- 
bracing all the world will certainly fail, and will probably 
involve unforeseen and fatal injuries to the fabric which 
they are designed to strengthen. 
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STAGE DECORUM. 


ye morality of the stage can never be a matter of in- 
difference to those who understand the insidious and 
widespread influence which it exercises on all classes, and 
especially on the more thoughtless, ignorant, and im- 
pressionable sections of society. The regular frequenters 
of the theatre may not form perhaps a very large propor- 
tion of the community, but the influence of the performances 
extends far beyond those who actually witness them. They 
give a turn to thought and conversation, and looseness on 
the stage, while it may be supposed to be in some degree 
@ reflex, is also an active cause, of a corresponding looseness 

in actual life. There could hardly be a more striking and 

unpleasant illustration of this than the way in which the 
name and idea of a vicious French dance, which indeed is 

only an imitation of the crude and shameless profligacy of 
the lowest savages, have been added to the stock of men- 

tionable subjects. Anybody, as the Times remarks with 

unfortunately too much truth, can now talk about a can-can 

as freely as about a quadrille. This emancipation from the 

restraints of conventional prudery is a result which cer- 

tainly deserves serious reflection. The next step would 
naturally be the introduction of the can-can itself into the 
drawing-room. This dance is sometimes surreptitiously 
fs eres in France behind the backs of the police in the 
ower sort of saloons frequented by students and grisettes, 

but it has never been tolerated in a French theatre or any 

place of public amusement. A French gentleman who has 
any pretensions to good breeding would be ashamed to 
utter the word in society, and it would be an insult to a 
lady to suppose that she could possibly ever have even 
heard of it. Yetin the capital of England—moral, respect- 
able England, which shakes its head at French vice and 
mourns over French grossness—this dance might, until 
recently, have been seen almost any night in half a dozen 
London theatres, and its name may be said to have been 
adopted into our domestic tongue. It is of course unneces- 
sary to exaggerate the direct effects of this unsavoury 
importation. It is probable that it has been witnessed by 
many persons who in their innocence failed to discover its 
intentional suggestiveness, and we prefer to believe that 
some of those who talk of it so glibly have only a faint 
appreciation of what it really means. But that it should 
be talked of at all is evil, because it leads to coarseness 
even where it does not stimulate vice. The purity of 
public manners requires to be sustained by the decency of 
common conversation. It is satisfactory to know that the 
Censor has, for the present at least, cleared the stage of 
this pollution, but a jealous watch will have to be kept in 
order to prevent its recurrence. That it should ever have 
been introduced is a public disgrace. 

We are disposed to think that, as a rule, when scandals 
of this kind cannot be prevented, it is well to take as little 
notice of them as possible. This, however, is a case in 
which it is evident that repression can be employed, and 
the Times has very properly called attention to it, 
adopting as its own the protest of a correspondent against 
the license of costume, or rather of nudity, on the part 
of a certain class of performers—not actresses, for they 
cannot act or speak or sing—who may be called, for want 
of a better name, exposers of their persons. It is obvious 
that, if it is worth while to have a Censorship at all, it is 
necessary that it should be made practically effective. 
This can only be done by obtaining for the Censor the 
support of opinion, and it is well therefore that public 
attention should be forcibly directed to the subject. It 
cannot be denied that there are at this moment theatres in 
London to which “no modest woman can take her 
“ girls, and still less her boys, without a sense of shame 
“and disgust”; but it would be unjust to attribute this 
deplorable license to the theatres generally. On the 
contrary, there are various symptoms of an elevation, 
which we hope we are not too sanguine in thinking may 
be progressive, in the character of the drama of the day. 
Burlesque of the old gross tom-fool kind has for some time 
been steadily declining. The school of social comedy 
which Mr. Roserrson brought into favour is, if not in- 
tellectually strong, at least intelligent and decorous in 
the extreme, and may almost be said to err on the side 
of insipid respectability. The addition of music to 
qualify the absurdities of farce may be regarded as a step 
upwards in artistic refinement; and it is impossible not 
to be struck with the disposition of audiences to welcome 
any experiment in a moro thoughtful and pvetical cast 


of plays. Hamlet is at this moment the most popular 
of all dramatic works, and, tempted by the example, 
other Shakspearian plays are to be produced at other 
houses. There are more than a dozen theatres in 
London where any mother may take her sons or daugh. 
ters without running any risk of being put to the blush. 
At one house there “s a gorgeous but intensely stupid 
historical spectacle; at four houses there is a choice of 
comedies of society ; four offer the picturesque and roman- 
tic drama; while yet other four are devoted to musical 
comedies or farces of the new kind. ‘These performances 
are of course of very various merit; but they agree at 
least in this, that there is, as far as we are aware, nothing 
morally objectionable in any of them. In point of fact, 
there are only two, or perhaps three, theatres in town 
which lay themselves out for burlesques or extravaganzas 
of the kind against which a protest has just been raised; 
and at one of these no doubt the offence is rank. In this 
instance au attempt has been made to give interest to a 
burlesque, which in itself can only be described as idiotic, 
by exhibiting a number of women in a state of semi-nudity, 
The principle of the management would seem to be that 
of Mr. Pir’s friend, the Viscount, that human nature 
is best represented by lots of legs; and the scandal 
is in some degree magnified by the example which 
the manageress herself sets in the free and unabashed 
display of her undraped figure. This exhibition of a 
big woman who appears to be wholly unclothed except 
for about a foot and a half round her middle is one which 
may be commended to the attention of the Censor. - It is 
impossible to imagine anything more outrageously disgust- 
ing. Itisasort of indecent exposure which is, in fact, a 
police offence. 


Although we are disposed to think that the majority of 
the theatres may, at any rate as they are at present 
conducted, be exempted from a general indictment of in- 
decency, this is no reason why the Censor should not 
exercise his authority in the most forcible way against the 
offending minority. Indeed it may be said that it rather 
strengthens the case for intervention, inasmuch as it 
makes intervention more hopefal. If there is as strong a 
feeling on the part of the profession against these perform- 
ances as there is on the part of the public, no great 
difficulty need be anticipated in suppressing them, or 
at least compelling the effacement of their most offensive 
features. It cannot be doubted that it is im the inte. 
rest of genuine art that resolute measures should be 
used to clear the stage of the models of the studio, and the 
lay figures of lascivious poses plastiques. When a taint 
of this kind breaks out it has a tendency to spread. It 
frightens respectable persons away from an honourable 
profession, it attracts disreputable persons towards it, and 
it tempts people who have no preference for impro- 
priety in itself to try how far they can go in com- 
petition with it. Nothing can be more sadly significant 
than the representation of the theatrical profession 
which is exhibited in the windows of the photograph 
shops. Who are the young persons with fantastic hair 
and very low-bodied dresses who are there depicted ? 
Are they actresses capable of articulate speech or of the 
faintest kind of histrionic personation? Can they dance or 
sing? Certainly not; yet they form the chief part of the 
staff of certain theatres, where they are produced for show 
like an exhibition of cattle. In many cases they are 
women who find in this sort of publicity a useful advertise- 
ment of another trade. It is needless to say that the 
growth of such parasites degrades and corrupts the pro- 
fession on which they fasten, and drives decent people 
from it. Not only what the Times calls the best 
class of the playgoing public, but the best class of 
players, will be thankful for a vigorous and sustained 
attempt to relieve the stage from this infectious 
canker. It may be pleaded that the Censor has 
nothing whatever to do with the private life of public 
performers, and this is undoubtedly true. But he 
has at least a right, and it is his duty, to take care as 
far as he can that the public performances of this class 
of women shall not too openly suggest their private 
avocations. Those who are old enough to remember 
the state of the theatres soon after the accession of 


purification which she was the means of accom- 
plishing; but unfortunately her seclusion in recent years 
has led to a partial renewal of old scandals and abuses. 


There is no one to lead the public taste and to vindicate 


the Queen will always be grateful to her for the- 
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ablic decorum in such matters, and those who might, in 
the absence of the Sovereign, be expected to set an example, 
rather encourage the evil by the too good-natured imparti- 
ality of their patronage. Itis some consolation, however, to 
know that the new Censor has received instructions to 
make his authority a reality, and that the actual repre- 
sentation of plays on the stage is to be looked at as closely 
as the language of the dialogue. ~~ 


GREECE IN ITALY. 


~~ shores of the Bay of Naples and of the two bays which 
stretch north-west and south-eist on either side of it have 
their attractions for all. There is the mere natural aspect, the 
land and the sea, the coast, the mountains, and the islands—the 
heights of Caprese and of Ischia anchored as it were like guard- 


ships before the ful bay—Vesuvius, with its pillar of cloud, 
reminder of fearful days when the pillar of cloud has been changed 
into a pillar of fire. There are the long associations of the histo: 


of that memorable coast, Oscan, Roman, Byzantine, Norman. e 
look on a land which formed one of the fairest spots in the 
fairest realm of the Wonder of the World, a land which in our 
day was wrested from the oppressor by exploits more wonderful 
than any of which its own long history had to tell. We look on 
the city stretching along the shore, the city for which so many 
lords and so ogy nee sy have striven, and we hasten back from 
the struggles of Bourbon and Habsburg, of Anjou and Aragon, to 
the days when the Norman added to his realm the first and last 
jon of the Eastern Cesar in the Western seas, when the 

city which had been won by Belisarius yielded to the arms of 
Roger. We cast our eye along the coast, and every inch of ground 
seems to have its special association for the student of the early 
Imperial days of Rome. Here almost —_ famous man of the 
late Republic and the early Empire had his retreat from the 
honours and the cares of Rome. On one side of the great bay we 
are shown the villa of Cesar and the villa of Lucullus; we see too 
the scene of the wildest freak of Caius and of the blackest crime 
of Nero. On the other side is the sea-side home of Cicero, a contrast 
indeed to his airy Tusculum, and there is the spot where Pliny, 
father of a long line of scientitic admirals, gave his life as the price 
of the knowledge which he loved. And, im the midst, to remind 
us of the test of all changes, we see the spot where Paul of 
Tarsus looked on the now ruined temples and amphitheatre of 
Puteoli. And, as if purposely to embody that remembrance, 
there is the height crowned by the dwomo, worthless in itself, but 
which becomes a ing memory indeed when we see built 
into its wall the columns of the temple which looked down on the 
Apostle as he landed, the temple of the deified founder of that 
—— whose chiefs were, under the teaching of the faith which 
he brought with him, to change from the High Pontifis of the 
old idolatry into the Advocates of the Universal Church. It is 
well that, in a region made so fair by the hand of nature, so foul 
by the deeds of man, there should be this one link to bind our 
oughts to other and higher things than the evil deeds of the 
early Czsars. And yet there is a relief of another kind; here is 
the region to which poetic fancy has transferred so many of the 
old thoughts and names and } of the older Hellenic days. 
Here we are in the land of Virgil; here is Misenum, there is 
Avernus, @ lake at least of higher memories than its Lucrine 
neighbour. And thus we are carried back by the wand of the 
Mantuan magician to thoughts of the earliest times of which that 
land awakens memories. We ~— begin to remember that the 
living Neapolis, the buried Hérakleia, were not, in their be- 
ginning, eities of the Roman or of the Oscan. Here again, as in 
other lands, a eycle has been played out. When Belisarius 
entered Naples, he entered it as a Roman general victorious over 
the Goth. What in truth he did was to win back for the new 
Greek world a city which had been part of the elder one. If 
Naples so long remained a distant outpost of Byzantium, we have 
but to double the Cape of Misenum, to pass along the coast which 
parts the grave of Aineas’s bee sere from the grave of his nurse, 
and we light on a spot more truly memorable in the history of the 
world than any of _ renowned for the crimes or the victories 
of Kings and Orsars. The Apostle himself, citizen of a Greek city, 
putting forth his teaching in the Greek tongue and enriching it 
with Greek associations, must have found some other form for the 
Gospel which he preached, had not the Greek of earlier days spread 
his tongue and pod wee = Knee all lands. We may fur a 
moment fi all that has happened from the first alliance between 


Rome and © to the modern deliverance of Capua and Rome, 
as we look on the first of Hellas in the West. As we 
stand on the lis of Cumée, what we elsewhere look on as 


ancient seems to belong to the old age of the world. From that 
desolate height we can drink in the fulness of the fresh breezes of 
the youth of Europe and of European man. 

It is a feeling which indeed carries us out of the common 
world and of the common range of history, when we can say for 
the first time that the soil on which we tread is Hellas. We need 
not say that, wherever Hellénes dwelled, there was Hellas, and that 
the furthest in the Iberian or the Tauric peninsula was as 
truly Hellas as Sparta or Athens. So, in this sense, Neapolis and 
Massalia were Hellas also, but from them the fatal gift of long- 
continued prosperity has wiped away the — character. 


Cumee—let us rather cast aside the barbaric form, and give back. 
her true name to Holic Kymé—has had the luck to perish, and in 
perishing she has kept all the old associations of her name. 
the traces of her Hellenic days are of the very scantiest ; but there 
are no traces of other days to interfere with them. We pass 
by the shore of Avernus and through the vast tunnel of 
Agrippa, or we trace the Roman pavement through the bold spam 
of Arco Felice, and, when the other side of the hill is reached, we 
leave Rome and the younger world behind us. Straight before 
our eyes, rising above vineyards and scattered cottages, soars the 
hill of the acropolis, the first point, as tradition told, of Italy and 
the Western world in which Hellenic settlers found themselves a 
home. If the tale be true, Sicily and Korkyra, the sites of Sybaris 
and Taras, were still barbaric ground, untrodden by an Hellenic 
foot, when the first colonists from the eastern Kyme lighted their 
fires and raised their first defences on that solitary hill A coast, 
already Hellenic in its natural character, a coast of bays and ig- 
lands and promontories, stretched far on either side, but all on 
either side was strange, all was i It was for them te 
win for the Hellenic name a land on which nature seemed to have 
set her seal as a destined dwelling-place of Hellenic man. And, 
be the tale true or false which es Kymé absolutely the first 
Greek settlement on the western seas, there can be no doubt 
that it was a settlement of very high antiquity, a settlement 
made in days when the earliest type of city was still the rule. 
Kymé is a hill-fort; its acropolis overhangs the sea, but the 
sea is not immediately at its foot. Such was the kind of site 
parts a city of this ki m Naples on her bay and Syra- 
i on her cho. Kymé was a part of Hellas; but, when Kymé 
first arose, it was indeed a small and isolated fragment of. 
Hellas that she formed. The first object of her settlers was 
defence against barbarian neighbours, and they found it on such a 
site as their barbarian neighbours loved. The acropolis of Kymé 
suggests the ax of Tusculum, and a strange companionship unites 
the two. Even here, on the oldest site of Italian Hellas, we can- 
not wholly shut out the memory of Rome. Tusculum and Kymé. 
alike, so the story goes, gave shelter to the King whom Rome had 
driven out. When the arms of the Thirty Cities had failed to 
restore the banished Tarquin, Kymé, or at least her tyrant Aristo- 
démos, welcomed him to a refuge beyond the reach of the new- 
born commonwealth by the Tiber. The last shelter of the fallen 
King, the Greek acropolis, less lofty than the Latin arz, was 
hardl less strong. And on the side of it away from the friendly. 
sea, the side most open to the inroads of barbarians, the hill was 
scarped away and strengthened by mighty stones worthy to have 
found a place in the oldest wall of the city from which Tarquinins, 
of th pisode in the history of the Greek 
thought of this strange epi in the hi y 
city may perhaps present itself to the mind; but is nothing 
left on the height of Kymé specially to call up the memory of. 
Aristodémos and his guest. It is one of the charms of the seene. 
that so little is left of any kind, that the desolation of Kymé is 
almost as complete as the desolation of the spot could have been 
before Kymé was, There is nothing to interfere with our musings. 
Some slight traces of the great temple of the patron-god 
Apollo may be made out on the highest point, but his columns ape 
gone; they have been stolen by some of the bandit pri 
prelates, and potentates who have wrought their wicked will om 
the monuments of Italy ; they have been carried off to adorn some 
villa or palace or museum, and are no doubt duly ticketed te 
record the “ munificence ” of the robber. We have forgotten the 
name of the savage and the whereabouts of his lair, and we eara. 
not to search them out — Kymé is desolate, save the mighty 
stones of her wall and the small traces of her temple; a few rer 
mains too of Roman brick-work, to be seen as we pass from one to 
the other, survive from the days when Kymé had paid the 
of sheltering Rome’s banished tyrant. Here and there too, im 
the vineyard or by the pathway, we see some scrap of wall, some 
fragment of carved work, to show thata city has been there, Bat 
we read the mig: be! Kymé, as we stand on her height, and look 
out on the hills, flats, the lake, and that great and wide sea 
which made Europe to differ from Africa and Asia, and w 
man power to spread all that is 
implied in her name, over every coast where his once worthy. 
cede rival had not forestalled | him. 
We ehange the scene to another spot on the same coast, on the 
other side of the central city, where we are still on Hellenie 
ground, and where the men of Hellas have left signs of their pre- 
sence which have outlived all the works of successive waves of 
conquerors, We set forth from Naples; we pass along the 


_Vicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo ;— 
“ jugum ” no longer, since the cities at its base were 
of after-days. We pass by 
tain 


by 
where the great s le of Italian history was ended— 
othic Ki eath the arms of the mi and 
where it = fixed for ever that Italy should fa die a national 
kingdom under a Teutonic King. We pass on by Nocera and 
_— names which speak of the great house under whom I 

again a change of masters; we call up Frederick and Ma ) 
and those faithful Saracens who died around their King at Bene- 
vento when his Christian warriors had forsaken him, And, if Nocera 
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speaks to us of the most renowned of Emperors, Salerno on its bay | 
to us no less of the most renowned of Pontifis. There, like | 
Scipio at Liternum, Gregory died, as he deemed, in exile, though | 
there were those around him who deemed that the Vicar of 
Christ could be an exile in no spot of the earth whose utmost 
parts were given him for his possession. Through spots like these, 
where the great events of man’s history press upon us at every 
— fly away, as it were, from the modern world, the world 
of Rome and all that sprang from her, to see another spot where 
all that is left speaks to us of the days of the world’s youth, and 
speaks to us with a clearer voice than the desolate hill 
of Kymé. On no hill-top, but on a dreary flat between the 
sea and the mountains, the temples of Poseidénia, Psestum on 
Latin tongues, still stand, a wreck indeed of what they once 
were, but a wreck which seems perfect beside the far more 
utter wreck of the works of so many later ages. Yet we feel that, 
ancient as Poseidénia seems, it is young beside Kymé. There is 
again before us the same difference as that which divides Dar- 
danié from Ilios, and Tusculum from Rome. Things must have 
greatly changed since the foundation of Kymé before Greek 
settlers on Italian soil could have fixed themselves on such a spot 
as Poseidénia. Here was no acropolis, no inaccessible height; 
the colonists trusted to their walls, to the sea, to the natural supe- 
riority of the Greek over the barbarian. The change involves all 
the difference between the first solitary Greek settlement in the 
West, the colony which came straight from the Asiatic shore, and 
the colony whose metropolis was itself on Italian ground, the city 
po by Sybaris in the days of her power, when southern Italy 
won the name of the Greater Hellas. Kymé is primarily a 
fortress ; Poseidénia is essentially a city. Like other cities, it 
needed defence, but defence was not the one object present 
to the mind of its founders. There was no rock to scarp, 
or, in trust in its natural strength, to leave unscarped, 
but simply such a space as was needed to be fenced in by 
the mighty Hellenic walls, which, broken down and overgrown as 
they are, may still be traced and walked on through nearly the 
whole of their pentagonal range. Within those walls a crowd of 
later buildings have risen and fallen; the theatre, the amphi- 
theatre—the sanctuary of Roman cruelty thrusting itself within 
the Hellenic city—the temple of Roman date, may all be traced, 
and it would be a deed to set the spade to work to dig them 
ont more thoroughly; yet it is with a certain pleasure that we see 
the —— and the Roman temple level with the ground, 
while the Hellenic temples still raise their mighty columns above 
the fallen works of the barbarian conqueror. Few buildings are 
more familiar than the temples of Pestum; yet the moment 
when the traveller first comes in sight of works of untouched 
Hellenic skill is one which is simply overwhelming. Suddenly, by 
the side ofa dreary road, in a spot backed indeed by noble mountains, 
but having no charm of its own, we come on these works, unrivalled 
on our side of the Hadriatic and the Messenian straits, standing, 
in all their mee | grandeur, shattered indeed, but far more perfect 
than the mass of ruined buildings of later days. The feeling of 
being brought near to Hellenic days and Hellenic men, of standing 
face to face with the fathers of the world’s civilization, is one 
which can never away. Descriptions, pictures, models, all 
fail; they give us the outward form ; they cannot give us the true 
life, the thought that we have passed away from that Roman world 
out of which our own world has sprung, into that earlier and 
fresher and brighter world by which Rome and ourselves have 
been so deeply influenced, but out of which neither the Roman nor 
the modern world can be said to spring. There is the true Doric 
in its earliest form, in all its unmixed and simple majesty. The 
und is strewed with shells and covered with acanthus-leaves, 
t no shell had suggested the Ionic volute, no acanthus-leaf 
had a the Corinthian foliage. The vast columns, with 
their sudden tapering, the overhanging capitals, the stern square 
abacus, all betoken the infancy of art. But it is an infancy 
like that of their own Héraklés; the strength which clutched 
the serpent in his cradle is there in every stone. Later 
— vements, the improvements of Athenian skill, have 
added grace; but for the sense of power, of simplicity without 
rudeness, Poseidénia holds its own. Unlike in every detail, 
there is in these wonderful works of early Greek art a 
spirit akin to some of the great churches of Romanesque date, 
simple, massive, unadorned, like the Poseidonian Doric. And they 
show too how far the ancient architects were from that slavish 
bon to minute rules which moderns have invented for them. 
In each of the three temples of Peestum differences both of detail 
and of arrangement may be marked, differences partly of age, but 
also ly of taste. And some other thoughts ure brought 
forcibly upon the mind. Here indeed we feel that the wonders 
of Hellenic architecture are things to kindle our admiration, na 
our reverence, but that, as the expression ofa state of things whic 
has wholly passed away, nothing can be less fit for reproduction 
in modern times. And again, we may be sure that the admira- 


mere classical purist is cold beside that which they kindle in the 
mind which can run over the successive steps in the long series by 
which the massive columns and entablatures of Pestum grew into 
the tall clusters and soaring arches of Westminster and Amiens. 


DOG SHOWS. 


ERHAPS it may be safely said that few persons who visited 
the Birmingham Dog Show during the past week were in a 
strictly philosophic state of mind. The “ cherub Contemplation” 
seldom “soars on golden wing” above the heads of the interesting 
but rather noisy victims of their masters’ vanity. Thought of the 
profounder kind is not easy when one’s head is splitting with the 
animated conversation of the fretful terriers, and the calves of 
one’s legs are quivering irrepressibly in the neighbourhood of the 
huge jaws of some monstrous bulldog or mastiff. Doubtless if the 
channels of communication between the human and the canine 
intellects were a little more open, one might gather the germs of 
many wise reflections from the intelligent animals who look 
upon the world from a point of view so radically different from 
our own. Doggish sermons upon the value of fidelity, courage, 
and highmindedness have been impressively uttered from the 
days of Ulyssesto our own. Unluckily the preaching has been of 
the inarticulate kind ; and we must therefore be content with such 
interpretations as we can devise for ourselves. Indeed we may 
infer that, if dogs could talk, they would differ from each other 
nearly as much as rival theologians or men of science. The 
theories of life and manners which respectively commend themselves 
to a lapdog and to a bloodhound must be radically different. 
Dogs may be regarded as visible symbols, verging sometimes 
upon caricature, of the tendencies existing amongst their masters. 
The diflerences of temperament and constitution which in the 
human race seem chieily to affect the brain are embodied in 
the whole physical structure of the dog. It is no mere 
fanciful analogy which leads us to trace a resemblance to 
human physiognomies in the various breeds of dog. The dog of 
civilization has been moulded by the taste of his proprietor just as 
distinctly as any other work of art. The shape of a bulldog’s head 
indicates the tastes of the order of society by which he is patronized 
quite as clearly as the carvings of a medizval cathedral show us 
the tastes of its architects. The bulldog is simply a grotesque 
gargoyle formed in flesh and blood instead of stone. The dog of 
civilization differs from his savage ancestor as Rousseau differed 
from the man of nature whose praises he was accustomed to 
sing. 

Mr. Mill’s posthumous essay has drawn attention to the vagueness 
with which the word Nature has been generally used. He might 
have illustrated one at least of its meanings with great clearness 
from the phenomena of a dog show. The dog of nature is the dog 
which would still be able to get his living and maintain his breed 
if he were turned loose by himself in the wilderness and deprived 
of human care. The civilized dog is an animal which could not 
shift for himself, and would certainly die out in a generation or two. 
The meaning generally attached to the “state of nature” by 
Rousseau and his followers was of an analogous kind. The civilized 
human being is part of a huge organization, with which his 
existence is so intimately bound up that he would be as useless 
without it as a single wheel taken from a piece of complex ma- 
chinery. In Sandford and Merton we used to read how, a fine 
gentieman and a common peasant being turned out among savages, 
the fine gentleman was despised because he could only make pretty 
speeches, whilst the peasant was made into a prince because he 
was able to weave baskets. The inference of the ingenious author 
was the very illogical one that modern society was corrupt because 
it honoured qualities which were useless in a savage community. 
As the great principle of all progress is the organization of various 
talents, it inevitably follows that individuals must have in some 
sense a one-sided development. Amongst human beings, however, 
the result is, or — to be, the cultivation of qualities which are 
not the less valuable because they are not adapted to meet the 
pressing material needs of society. Newton was not the less an 
admirable product because he would perhaps have been quite in- 
capable of digging roots or catching fish in a society which cared 
nothing for astronomy. It is true, however, that many talents which 
are cultivated in a complex social order are of very little good to any- 
body, or, it may be, are positively deleterious. And, in the case of 
dogs, it must be admitted that this tendency seems to be illustrated 
more frequently than the other. Occasionally we may find that the 
civilized dog differs from the dog of nature by having cultivated some 
really valuable quality without losing in general vigour. A 
sheepdog, for example, is an animal who deserves the highest re- 
spect for virtues and talents in which he exceeds many featherless 
bipeds. He has possibly lost some of the wild instincts which 
would enable him to preserve the species if he were simply turned 
loose ona moor; but he is still a perfect model of activity and 
vigour,’and has acquired talents which enable him to be regarded 
as a valuable member of the community. But too large a propor- 
tion of the dogs in a show must unfortunately be regarded rather 
as embodiments of a taste artificial. in the worst sense—that is to 
say, of a taste which is rather prejudicial than otherwise to the 
highest moral and intellect evelopment. If dog-fanciers 
were generally endowed with a sense of beauty as vivid as that of 
the ancient Greeks, they would endeavour to produce a breed of 
dogs which should be models of strength, omeet, and vitality. 
The art of moulding flesh and blood into its noblest shapes would 
be studied in the same spirit as the art of carving stone. When 
a dog is required to hunt, to keep sheep, or even to guard a house, 
some attention is paid to the laws which determine the perfec- 
tion of animal symmetry. But for the most part the fancier is 
ignorant or indifferent, and makes a poor dog a mere symbol of 
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arbitrary and grotesque fancy by exaggerating some particular 
feature, irrespectively of canine happiness or of utility to man. The 
miserable creatures called toy-terriers, trembling and fretful dwarfs, 
are really, as it seems to us, a disgrace to their breeders. If it is 
wrong, as Malthusians tell us, to bring into the world a set of 
human beings irretrievably destined to disease and vice, it is surely 
wrong in @ minor to breed animals whose life can only be 
a long disease. The modern bulldog represents another absurd freak 
of fancy. So long as he could be applied to a legitimate purpose, 
there was doubtless much to be said for him. When baiting animals 
was regarded as a legitimate application of human energy, the bull- 
dog was at least in harmony with the social order in which he lived. 
But, if we may judge from the grotesque monsters whom we have 
seen, not without a shudder, leering with red eyes at our legs, we 
fancy that the true end of bulldog existence is being forgotten, 
and that it has become an ultimate purpose with fanciers to make 
their noses as short and their lower jaws as long as possible, till the 
poor creatures are in flesh and blood what a Chinese grotesque is on 
porcelain. 

It is impossible to see these animals without recognizing them 
as typical examples of tendencies which are really moulding men 
as well as dogs, The toy-terrier is the modern poetaster. He isa 
all run to and excessive irritability; inca- 

e 0 stro’ ions, though getting up a feverish imita- 
of San; unless he his mistress and 
wrapped in the softest of coverings; intensely fretful under criti- 
cism, and apt, if he sees a chance, to revenge himself by snapping 
at his enemy’s fingers; and given to regard the world as a trouble- 
some sort of place where the only consolation obtainable is the 
consumption of a good many bonbons and scraps of highly-flavoured 
though unhealthy food. What there is in one class of society of 
this overstrung nervous excitability generates dainty poetry vary- 
ing between the namby-pamby and the prurient, and in another 

roduces toy-terriers and weakly lapdogs. The bulldog has ana- 
ogues as Clearly resembling him. He is the modern rough. In older 
and coarser days he had his value; he was useful as a soldier, 
when war required less intelligence and more brutal obstinacy ; 
and might be useful enough on some savage frontier where it was 
desirable that the strongest races should stamp out their feebler 
rivals. He still qualities of courage and stamina which 
can never quite lose their value, and he may therefore be indirectly 
useful as a cross for other breeds. But in his own capacity he is 
now a mere anomaly—a survival of a form which has ceased to 
correspond to any real needs of society. The bulldog, we believe, 
is better than he looks, and is often a very amiable creature in 
a life; but, so far as his physical conformation goes, he evi- 
ntly represents amongst dogs the same element which in 
human — produces wife-beating, garrotting, and other 
— to which we pay too high a compliment when we call them 


It would be easy to pursue the argument in regard to other 
varieties. Who can see Fowe heey the most dignitied in appear- 
ance of all the brute creation, but just so far suffering from the 
decay of his profession that his appearance is beginning to be cul- 
tivated at the expense of his utility, without thinking of a high- 


bred noble in a demoralized country, and almost expecting to hear | 


that he suffers from the gout? Ora good, sturdy, wiry Scotch 
terrier without seeing in him the reflection of a long line of stub- 
born Calvinists of the Davie Deans variety ? Or any of the retrievers 
and setters and pointers without wondering whether they or the 
country squires, their masters, are really the more intelligent and 
valuable members of creation? On the whole indeed the impression 
which we receive from such a show is rather to elevate the dog at 
the expense of his master. The raw material has so many charms that 
‘we are annoyed by the deformities which have been grafted upon it. 
The genuine dog is so charming a creature, so much affection and 
intelligence looks out of his , bo eyes, he is so splendid a 
specimen of courage, endurance, and activity, that we feel our- 
selves the better for his acquaintance. Admitting that we some- 
times invest him with imaginary virtues, he has yet the germs of 
most of the qualities which go to make a noble character. And 
therefore it is irritating to see how frequently his excellent 
qualities are obscured in proportion to the closeness of his con- 
nexion with human beings. If the managers of dog shows wish 
to benefit the creatures whom they exhibit, they should do what 
they can to enco a higher standard of taste in such 
matters, and should reward dogs in proportion to their strength 
and utility, rather than to the degree of their approximation 
to some arbitrary standard. Unluckily, here, as elsewhere, it 
is a weakness of the competitive system that it sets undue value 
on the qualities which can be easily measured as compared with 
those which are really serviceable; and we need not be sur- 
prised that a people which values men more for a capacity of re- 
producing second-hand knowledge than for more solid and less 
ascertainable virtues should value dogs for the shortness or length 
of their noses more than for their powers of scent or their general 
vigour. We could only wish that the human qualities which we 
seek to stimulate were represented by some external peculiarities 
of conformation, .when perhaps we should recognize the compara- 
tive worthlessness of some systems of education. 


ST. PAUL’S UNCOMPLETED. 


i i Times of Saturday last is of opinion that the Executive 
Committee for the Completion of St. Paul’s came to a “ some- 
what clouded conclusion” on the preceding day. We are not 
aware whether that respectable body made choice of the paper 
which has hitherto been foremost in its opposition to everything 
upon which the Committee set its heart as the depository of its 
confidential debates in hopes of eliciting that judicious observa- 
tion. It would, to be sure, appear, by a letter from a member of the 
Committee which was subsequently sent to the Times, that 
that body had begun with a “somewhat clouded conclusion ” as 
to the extent to which it was willing to abandon its freedom 
of confidential deliberation. Be that, however, as it may, 
we are far more inclined to agree with this remark of the 
Times than we have often been when we have been unlucky 
enough to come into collision with it on the explosive subject of 
St. Paul's. 

So far as we can pierce the fog, the condition under which the 
Committee met seems to have been that the Chapter, in face of 
the well-nursed outcry against Mr. Burges’s design, passed a reso- 
lution in favour of postponing the active commencement of 
the work of decoration, in the expediency of which resolu- 
tion we believe that not only Mr. Burges’s friends, but that 
gentleman himself, cheerfully acquiesced. With this postpone- 
ment of the substantive work went also one of an experimental 
and temporary colouring of the East end. The Chapter came to a 
third resolution—that the agreement under which Mr. Burges and 
Mr. Penrose had been artificially yoked together in the undertaking 
ought to be rescinded, as it was “ found to be highly inconvenient 
in its working.” No one, it was understood, was more conscious 
of this than Mr. Burges himself, and the necessity of revising the 
terms of agreement whenever work should be resumed was a fure- 
gone conclusion. Such revision could only proceed by way of 
rescinding the existing document. But the very fact that work 
was not to be resumed for an indefinite period minimized the 

ractical importance of any immediate revision or rescinding, and 
Toft the Committee free to adopt the opportune time for the step. 
The Chapter (which, it must be remembered, is the one legal 
body having the authority under which it has invited the Com- 
mittee to ofier its voluntary assistance) has, no doubt, suflicient 
grounds for condemning an agreement under which it conceived 
itself inconvenienced. But it had voluntarily associated the Com- 
mittee with itself in so much of labour and responsibility as to 
have contracted an honourable obligation to listen to the reasons 
of its fellow-worker. The Committee would not have been justitied 
before a court of honour in insisting upon the maintenance of 
that agreement in face of the Chapters recorded experience. 
It would have been acting up to the reasons of its own existence 
in proposing a time and a way of carrying out the decision of the 
Chapter which should not prejudice other interests for which it 
had made itself responsible. Now it happened that the agreement, 
with all its faults, was Mr. Burges’s one patent of office. He was 
and is the Committee’s architect by an unrescinded vote. But this 
is a barren honour. The power of doing anything could only come 
to him from the Chapter; and it had come to him in the form of 
that agreement. He was the choice of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, and nothing has been alleged to show that that majority 
thinks itself mistaken in the selection of an architect, although for 
the sale of e it readily acquiesced in the proposed delay. It 
would have been the natural course, if pacification and a breathing 
time were the object sought for, to make the suspension impar- 
tial and complete on all sides. So long as the Chapter, backed by 
an acquiescent Committee, delayed active operations, Mr. Burges 
would have obtained no more real power over the Cathedral by his 
title of architect of its completion than the King of Italy enjoys over 
the Levant by virtue of his style of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 
Mr. Burges's retention of the appointment would, however, have visi- 
bly exonerated him for the future from the possibility of imputations, 
not only upon his artistic capacity and knowledge of the art which 
he professes to exercise, but actually upon his professional trust- 
worthiness, which the Committee, unless endowed with a preter- 
natural shortness of memory, ought to have been warned by past 
experience to guard against. It must not be forgotten that, in the 
heat of the controversy which raged round Mr. Burges’s models, 
imputations were directly aimed at him for wilfully neglecting, or 
waae disobeying, the instructions which he had received from his 
employers as to the choice of style which he was expected to 
follow. The letter which he laid before the Committee on Friday 
week, and which the Times very properly reprints, was a brief 
but conclusive reply to the charge which called for some acknow- 
ledgment on = to whom It like- 
wise explained that Mr. S$ was act en, in preparing 
undertaken at of the which had been 
so far advanced as to make their completion a matter of financial 
necessity, while he was likewise revising the existing models. With 
these facts before the Committee, neither of which had come underthe 
cognizance of the Chapter, the reasons for its acceding to the 
policy of postponement were infinitely strengthened. Their refusal 
to do so might, by unscrupulous adversaries, be taken to imply that 
they did not really think their architect clear of those charges, nor 
y accepted his explanation; while the advice on one hand to 
lose no time in rescinding the agreement, and the determination on 
the other not to forego the benefit of the half-completed drawings, 
or of the revision of the models, which. emanating as they do from 
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an already rescinded architect, could hardly lead to much practical 
good, might easily be distorted into a charge of wanting to squeeze 
as much as possible out of their man. The postponement of the 
rescinding, coupled with that of the actual decoration, would at 
once have honourably acquitted the architect from injurious im- 
putations, and have enabled the Committee with self-respect to 
accept those preliminary drawings which it still holds Mr. Burges 
bound to complete. We should be much surprised if the Executive 
Committee, on calmer reflection, saw reason for much self-satisfac- 
tion. It had deliberately selected Mr. Burges as its architect ; it 
had sustained him against turbulent, bitter, and unreasoning oppo- 
sition ; it has not even now cancelled his appointment as its archi- 
tect ; and still it was of one mind with the Chapter as to adjourn- 
ing fany practical use it should make of the time, abilities, and 
study he had devoted to the appointed work. It had further 
to judge whether it would confirm this pacific interim, or whether, 
by mechanically echoing the Chapter’s call for a naked rescinding 
of the ment, under circumstances which would totally alter 
the meaning of the proceeding, it would depute that body to sup- 
press the man whom it had honoured, and whom it still professed 
to honour. The suggestion of putting an end to the agreement was 
as it came from the Chapter the undeniable statement of a diffi- 
culty which was practical or theoretical according as the works 
were active or passive. The echo of the suggestion on the part of 
the Committee after all that had taken place, and in face of the 
covenanted cessation of active decoration, would be tantamount to 
a penal dismissal of Mr. Burges. Yet the Committee by a large 
majority closed with the latter alternative. We are willing to 
believe that all who voted for the proposal could not have appre- 
ciated its bearings, and that it was in more than one sense a 
“ clouded conclusion.” 

We are not treating the question now as an artistic one. 
We have formed and expressed our opinion on the merits of 
Mr. Burges’s design, and are not likely to alter our views ac- 
cording to the votes of any Committee. The artistic beauty of 
St. Paul’s may be a very important question, but the credit of pub- 
lic men—such as the members of the St. Paul’s Committee are— 
is not less important; and we do not think that they have 
enhanced their claim on popular confidence by their late day’s 
work, All that has been done has been simply negative; the 
decorations have been suspended, and Mr. Burges has been con- 
structively dismissed. Sanguine must the man be who antici- 
pates the possibility of resumption, even upon a plan as tempting 
as one which has secured at least a single, ‘but very distinguished, 
supporter, and which proposes to carry out what would have been 

ren’s idea but for the unlucky accident that he never happened 
to have thought of it. If he had done so, it is contended 
that he would have certainly accepted the scheme of gutting the 
Eastern limb of the actual Cathedral in order to fill up the 
void with a second and a flatter cupola, lighted by a big round 
skylight. Other suggestions of a less extravagant character will 
no doubt be made by ingenious bystanders, but the prospect of 
any one of them being accepted by whatever body may call itself 
the Executive Committee would ‘be only one degree less impro- 
bable than the expectation that any of these projects would com- 
mand that amount of popular approbation which would justify the 
authorities, taught as they walk be by the lessons of the last two 
years, in undertaking its accomplishment. We could, if it were 
worth while, prove that Mr. Burges has never received fair play, 
and, as nothing reproduces itself like injustice, the ill-treatment to 
which Mr. Burges has been subjected will for a long time to come 
reappear as a legacy to the man who may be hardy enough to covet 
his place. Other men may look to fame and honour, but his lot will be 
the certainty of prejudiced and merciless criticism. The worst result 
of the collapse would be the reckless abandonment of the interior of 
the Cathedral to every casual donor or enterprising art manufacturer 
who may bustle to the fore with his own little bit of incongruous 
decoration or his own obtrusive patch of painted glass. The Cathe- 
dral during its few years of spasmodic decoration has already had 
enough of those experiments inflicted upon it to have made their 
presence a great difliculty to itsappointed architect. In the pend- 
ing anarchy the temptation to appease hungry critics by petty 
concessions may become irresistible, while the public opinion which 
ought to have operated as a saf will treat the name of St. 
Paul's as something with which no prudent man would care to 
entangle himself. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 


WE read the other day in the Queen an article entitled 
“ Advice to Young Housewives,” so excellent in intention, 
but likely, as we fear, to be so disastrous in effect, thatit is worth 
while to show the ill consequences which may be expected to 
follow if the advice in question is taken. ‘Lhe article starts 
from the assumption that marriage may be something more than 
a dreary routine, that some of colour may be introduced 
into the dull grey of daily life, and that whether this is done or 
not depends mainly on women. It is their fault for the most 
pe if the husband soon forgets that he was ever a lover. It is 

use the household is stupidly managed, the drawing-room 
tasteless, the dinner badly cooked, the wife listless and incapable. 
Upon all these points the writer has suggestions to offer. With 
some of these there is no need to find any fault. They are either 
general enough to be safe or trifling enough to be harmless. 


No mischief can come of the maxim never to “let your husband 
see you in any unbecoming or ungraceful deshabille,” or of 
the information that a black net, “ prettily made and worn 
with coloured ribbons,” is an economical dress to wear every 
evening. The advice to study variety of ribbons and orna- 
ments, “that your husband may always have some fresh trifle 
to notice in your toilet,” is more open to question. If the 
husband has a keen eye for distinctions of colour or material 
all may go well. He will not forget to notice to-day that the ribbon 
is pink and plain, to-morrow that it is mauve and watered. It 
will be a constant subject of interesting speculation with him 
whether his wife will come down to dinner with an enamel cross 
or a gold locket on her neck. But, supposing that his interest in 
these details flags, that the wife is always giving him trifles to 
notice, and he always forgetting to notice them, is there not cause 
to fear that she may resent his indifference far more keenly than 
if she had never tried to charm him out of it? Generally speak- 
ing, indeed, it is in the details that this writer seems to go wrong. 
Thus there is some perfectly sensible advice about not forcing con- 
fidence, not letting familiarity banish courtesy, nor returning rude- 
ness for rudeness. A wife is warned not to say to her husband, 
“ Do you love me?” lest it should bore him. She is to try to 
behave so that he shall say to her “ Do you love me?” How this 
question is to be answered might well have been left to a woman’s 
own instinct. There is no need to put into her mouth the words 
“ Of course not, why should 1?” with the stage direction that 
this little speech is to be accompanied with a smile “ which 
shall show him that you do not gute mean what you say.” We fear 
that on experiment this plan will be found quite as likely to bore a 
husband as the direct interrogative which is wisely forbidden. 
A wife may find it more difficult to vary her smiles than to vary 
her ribbons, and the weariness produced by sameness of expression 
may be more serious in its consequences than the weariness pro- 
duced by sameness of personal decoration. 

The points upon which the writer lays most stress are the ar- 
rangements of the house, especially of the drawing-room, and the 
wife’s choice of subjects for conversation. As regards the first, 
not comfort only, but “ all the graces and prettinesses of life,” 
are to be cared for. An imaginary objection, that the graces of life 
are expensive, is disposed of by the remark that in most ugly 
houses it is not money that is wanting, but “thought, care, and 
talent on the part of the mistress.” This is a very comfortable 
doctrine for the young housewife who has no spare cvin in her 
purse. If she has not yet furnished her house there is better news. 
still in store for her. Artistic furniture, she is told, can be pro- 
cured quite as cheaply as “ hideously ‘elegant articles’”; only of 
course she must + inet her taste so as to know what is 
artistic and what is hideous. This is easily done. Pay 
“a good many visits to the South Kensington Museum, and 
you will then be able to make your rooms very different 
from those of an ordinary English house.” The young house- 
wife who sets to work to put this direction into practice is. 
sincerely to be pitied. The collection of furniture at South 
Kensington contains plenty of materials for educating the taste, 
but it is as rich in warnings as it is in examples, and a woman 
who plunges into it without a guide may easily confound the two. 
Then the labels usually state the price that has been given for each 
piece, and a novice who tries to calculate what she must give for 
a cabinet or a table by comparing the cost of one which has been 
bought at the sale of a famous collection with the cost of another 
which has been picked up a bargain in a back street in a foreign 
town, will find herself in a state of embarrassing uncertainty 
whether or not to believe the dealer at whose shop she looks in om 
her way home. On the whole, she is most likely to find refuge in 
Wardour Street. There she will find no difficulty in filling 
her rooms with old oak, just out of the manufacturer's hands, 
and eighteenth-century marquetry, inlaid to order yesterday. In 
this way she may easily succeed in making her rooms very 
different from those of an ordinary English house. Unfor 
tunately, if the education of her taste goes on, a time is 
sure to come when her one desire will be to see her rooms 
something very different from what she has made them. Even 
if the furniture is already bought, the young housewife is. 
bidden not to despair. She must make her drawing-room as. 
pretty as she can, and, above all, she must make it the living ex-- 
pression of herself. Everywhere there are to be signs of occupa~ 
tion. The writing-table must display “its pretty kniclknacks,” a 
brightly coloured skein of wool is to peer out of the workbasket, 
oa the tables must be strewn “ with novels, periodicals, brochures, 
and books of poetry.” It is a little neglectful of the writer not to 
have — a list of appropriate “brochures.” Novels, maga- 
zines, and even poetry, the young housewife may be able to com- 
‘pass, but we suspect that her notion of a “brochure” will hardly 
go beyond the price list of a Co-operative Store. If she has not 
Tuined her husband with bills for artistic furniture, she has still 
a chance left her of ruining him at the nurseryman’s and the 
print shop. The flower vases are never to be left empty, be- 
cause even in London flowers “can be procured at a small 
expense, growing in pots, or freshly gathered.” Next she is 
told to avoid the cold look of uncovered walls by having 
“plenty of good water-colour engravings or ph 
It is true there is a saving clause, “if you can procure 
them”; and it may be h that young housewives will 
understand this to mean “if you have money to pay the bill 
for them when they are sent home.” Even then the advice has 
its dangers. Good photographs are cheap enough, but a wall 
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rashly covered with photographs chosen at random by a young 
lady whose taste down to e time of her acatae dan been 
chiefly developed by the study of her friends’ photographic albums 
may soon drive the husband to regretting the despised wall-paper. 
By that time, however, the mischief will be done. Nails will 
have been driven in in every direction, and the advice to hide as 
much as possible of the wall-paper may have to be strictly fol- 
lowed because there is so little of it left fit to be seen. In that 
ease the drawing-room will hardly “be a real pleasure to your 
husband to enter,” even-if to the wife herself it should be “ redo- 
lent of a certain mysterious charm.” 

Considering the financial catastrophe which by this time is 
probably impending, it is prudent perhaps to tell the young house- 
wife never to talk to her husband about domestic economy. He 
may, as the writer fore » “be too much inclined to fidget 
about details,” and for the present, at all events, “be the better 
for being led to think of other subjects.” “ Trifling gossip” 
is not, however, absolutely prohibited between husband and wife. 
He is allowed to interest himself in “baby’s new tooth, the 

urchase of @ piano or a carriage, or my sister’s engagement.” 
ere is some’ highly ingenious in the way in which an out- 
lay of fifty or a hundred pounds is slipped in sandwich-fashion 
between two subjects so little exciting to a man as a first tooth 
and a family love affair. But gossip is not to form the staple of a 
wife’s talk. She is to make herself a companion of her husband’s 
mind, and to this end she must set before herself two solemn 
duties. The first is to read the newspaper every day—“ not the 
fashionable intelligence, but the political information.” The young 
housewife must not ex to like this at first, but if she perseveres 
she will reap the double reward of interesting her husband and 
being interested herself. She will soon “discuss eagerly the 
chances of Empire or Republic in France, or the ing of any 
important Bill in Parliament.” It is paying a great caw fear, an 
undeserved, compliment to the superior sex thus to take for granted 
the man’s interest in these subjects. What isa young housewife 
to do if, after she has qualified herself to discuss the chances 
of Empire or Republic in France, she finds that she has 
to instruct her husband as well as to converse with him? 
If she does not feel able to do this, she had better make sure what 
it is in the newspaper that her husband reads. It would be 
vexatious if it were to turn out, after she has got up the political 
information diligently for a month, that the only part that her 
husband knows anything about is the sporting intelligence or the 
City article. It is the more important that she should not waste 
any time upon unnecessary work because the improvement of her 
mind is not over when she has read the newspaper. She is also 
to read as a matter of duty “some one good periodical, such as the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, or Fortnightly.” This, it is promised, will 
keep her “ au courant of the opinions, controversies, and discoveries 
of the age.” Here — the advice stands in need of some quali- 
fication. What if the young housewife chooses the Fortnightly, 
and retails the opinions and discoveries she there meets with to a 
husband who alike in politics and in theology is a stanch Conserva- 
tive ? No doubt there will be no stagnation in the household, but 
we fear that peace will hardly brood over the moving waters. The 
husband may resent being told that he was once a lump of proto- 
, or that even now he is only an automaton. Or, supposing 
the tables to be turned, it is quite possible that a husband who 
takes his belief from Literature and Dogma may be inclined to 
snub a wife who retails as her own the opinion expressed 
in the Quarterly article on Modern Oulture. Perhaps, hew- 
ever, if the young housewife has thoroughly learnt her lesson, her 
husband will be glad to accept any opinions she may give him at 
secondhand, as at all events an agreeable change from the opinions 
she is bidden to form for herself. Married women are bidden 
to “wage a never-ceasing war,” to “speak with a never-ending 
protest,” against cruelty and oppression; the reason being that “all 
through the world arises the cry of suffering humanity,” and great 
nations “ and travail in cruel wars and terrible convulsions.” 
It seems a little hard that the husband who is not responsible for 
these wars and convulsions should be condemned to listen to a 
never-ending — against them. Of the two, Mr. Ruskin’s sug- 
gestion that all the ladies of Europe should wear mourning in time 
of war seems the less unpleasant. We have heard of a lady who 
went upstairs and sat in the cold rather than remain in the room 
with an old friend who took the wrong side in the French and 
German war, and if young housewives can persuade themselves to 
be satisfied with a silent protest, we commend this mode of offer- 
ing it to their best attention. It will at least save husbands, when 
their wives lament that they cannot themselves “ fight in the arena 
of the world,” from being tempted to reply, “I heartily wish you 
could; I might then have peace at home. 


DARTMOOR. 


HE of. a line of railway between Okehampton and 

- Lydford, whieh completes the South-Western communica- 
tion between London om | Plymouth, and shortens the journey 
about eighteen miles, is an event of interest and importance in 
many ways. It renders easily accessible the most remarkable, 
though not perhaps the most picturesque, corner of Dartmoor ; 
and it is perhaps the nearest approach that will ever be made to a 
direct assault upon that presi. wr of ancient fashions and tradi- 
tions, The late Mr, Rendel indeed proposed many years since to 


carry the principal Devonshire railway through the very heart of 
but ditliculties proved too formidable; and with 
Brunel’s line along the South Coast, and that by Okehampton and 
Tavistock on the North, it is not likely that any further attempt 
will be made to bring the sound of the railway whistle nearer to 
the tors and the “ clatters,” or to disturb the Pixies in their solitary 
moorland recesses. As it is, the new line may have sent them, 
with some sighing, from many a streamlet and green hollow; 
since it invades the purlieu of the Royal forest, and, rising gradu- 
ally from Okehampton, attains at last a height of 1,000 feet above 
the sea. It is the highest railway line in England, with the ex- 
ception of that, still in course of construction, between Settle and 
Carlisle ; the average level of which is 1,200 feet. But this new 
branch of the Midland runs through the wildest and most 
mountainous corner of Yorkshire. 

The line which, running from Exeter, is thus made to skirt 
Dartmoor, with a branch from Lydfordjto Launceston, follows closel 
the most ancient inland track of communication with Cornw: 
and is one of the many instances in which the construction of a 
modern railway has reopened some long-abandoned route. Instead 
of following the coast road, which was so rough and narrow that 
Raleigh, in one of his reports, declares that ordnance for the 
defence of Plymouth could not be carried along it, old travellers 
from Cornwall, and even from Plymouth, proceeded to Tavistock, 
and thence to Exeter, rounding Dartmoor in the line of the new 
railway, but on a lower level. This was the course taken by the 
Cornishmen in their various “risings”—in 1497, when they 
een about Perkin Warbeck, and in 1549, during what was 

own as the Western “ Commotion”; on both of which occasions 
they swept onward to Exeter and besieged the city. It was along 
the same road that Catherine of Arragon passed with her train of 
nobles, after landing at Plymouth in 1501; and in 1669 the Grand 
Duke Cosmo dei Medici, who also landed there, obtained from this 
road his first notions of Englishscenery—and of English “sport” also, 
since on the moorover which he passed he encountered Sir Coplestone 
Bampfylde, hunting in great state, with an enormous following of 
men and horses, and a coach-and-six filled with ladies. No Roman 
“street” ran this way; but that the road-line is very ancient, and 
that it was regarded as one of the chief keys of Cornwall and 
of Dartmoor, is shown by the fact that the Conqueror advanced 
along it into Cornwall after the fall of Exeter in 1068, and by the 
care with which he seems to have provided for its defence. The 
castles of Okehampton and Lydford were founded, the former cer- 
tainly, the latter in all probability, at this time. Each occupied 
the site of a former stronghold; but they now became Norman 
“ castella.” It was on this occasion that the great destruction of 
Lydford took place, and that forty houses of the burgesses, as 
recorded in Domesday, were “wasted.” It would seem, as Mr. 
Freeman has remarked, that there was here some special resistance 
to the victorious Conqueror; due in part, it may be, to the Dart- 
moor tin-miners, always a fierce, untamed race, to whom Lydford 
must have owed its importance before the Conquest, and whose 
“ Lydford law, hang first and try after,” sufficiently marks the 
character of the place in later times. Lydford Castle was some- 
times called the Castle of Dartmoor. The whole of the forest is 
within the bounds of the parish; and the castle was regarded as 
the “ head ” or chief place of the royal domain. 

This old line of road, therefore, is not without considerable 
interest for those who care to trace the connexion of historical 
events with the outline and topography of a district. After leaving 
Okehampton the traveller has on his right the wild valley of tue 
Ockment, with the ruins of the “ preenobile castrum ” of the Cour- 
tenays, as William of Worcester described it, rising on a long 
rocky knoll on the opposite side of the river, and half shrouded by 
tall, wind-swept ash-trees and sycamores. The existing remains, 
which must have entirely supplanted the Norman fortress that we 
know to have existed here, are those of a small but very perfect 
castle of Edward I.’s time; with a square keep on the highest 

int of the ridge (which has been cut through beyond it, possibly 

y Norman engineers), and with well-detined hall, chapel, and 
other offices in the great court below. Looking down on the posi- 
tion, it is seen at once to be the key of the valley, and to command 
the old Western road, which wound along the base of the moor- 
lands beyond the castle. These moorlands we have on our left— 
wide, dusky sweeps of heather, stretching upward, height beyond 
height, to a distant range of tor-crests—the great natural fortress 
which interposes itself between North Devonshire and Cornwall,and 
which must have assisted not a little in enabling the British kingdom 
of Damnonia to maintain for so long a time a part of its ancient 
independence. The very keep of this stronghold, the “arx” of 
the iaaeew hill fortress, is the great bastion which above and 
beyond Okehampton projects itself into the lower country, and 
along the extreme skirt of which the railway is carried. This con- 
tains the highest ground in the south of England, the highest 
ground south of Ingleborough and Penyghent. It is a grand group 
of furrowed hills, broken and jag in outline, with dee 
trenched hollows lying between them, advanced considerably 
beyond the general mass of Dartmoor. The whole contour— 
it isa very fine one—is best seen from some distance, and 
nowhere better than from the high ground of Winkleigh, where an 
English fortified house, older than the Conquest, looked straight 
across from its lofty mound into this group of hills. Seen from 
such a point nothing can be more striking than the constantly 
changing effects produced by the misty higirland atmosphere, always 
full of moisture. The hills, to use Wordsworth’s term, are 
“ spiritualized” by the mist wreaths that float among them, and 
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by the shafts of sunny light that strike suddenly on some rocky 
summit, or on some patch of high-lying greensward. Yestor (2,050 
feet), one of the loftiest and most conical of these hills, is often 
visited from Okehampton, though the pilgrimage to the summit 
isa rough one. The crest of Wilhays (2,090 feet) and the 
more distant plateau from which Furtor rises in the midst of 
desolate morasses, are comparatively little known, and indeed for 
the greater part of the year are scarcely accessible by any creature 
less sure-footed than a hill fox ora hare. This is the watershed 
of the country, the region in which many of the Devon- 
shire rivers, the Dart, the Teign, the Taw, and the 
Torridge, steal from their fountains. It is distinguished 
by long, green, flat-topped ridges, very different from the 
true tors, three or four of which, however—Yestor and 
Furtor are the most important—are included in this district. 
From the edge of the highest plateau, or from the summit of one 
of the remoter ridges, the scene is one of unusual desolation, even 
for a mountain region. It is the true “ dey-sirt” of Dartmoor, 
as the natives call it. The deposit of peat here, sometimes twelve 
feet in thickness, is unbroken; it is the decay of a past age, which 
barely retains the power of supporting such scanty representatives 
of insect and vegetable life as have descended from a Glacial 
period, and have been preserved by the evaporation from the vast 
mass of peat, which never allows the atmosphere to become even 
warm. So damp is the climate that filmy ferns grow on the open 
summit of Furtor—a rocky citadel not to be reached without a 
struggle, and indeed, if the weather be at all uncertain, not 
without some danger. Its extreme isolation has no doubt helped 
to preserve small patches of cowberry and crowberry, which 
remain on the sides of the tor, and are not found elsewhere on 
Dartmoor, or nearer to Devonshire than the central parts of 
Wales. These plants tell their own story; and, it may be hoped, 
will not be altogether uprooted by such ruthless despoilers as 
cannot understand it. Happily, Furtor is beyond the reach of 
ordinary wanderers; and the whole region, strange and impressive 
as it is, has but little charm for the multitude. Its lifeless 
solitude—there are no dashing streams, no birds, and the hum of 
an insect rarely breaks the silence—affects the imagination almost 
as powerfully at present as in that distant day when the first 
English settlers in the country found an entrance to their 
mysterious under-world in Cranmere (the “ mere of herons,” still 

led “cranes” in Devonshire) high among the peat ridges. 
Cranmere, formerly, it may be supposed, a lake of some extent, 
is now little more than a morass, and is quite dry in summer. 
But, like so many pools on high ground or on mountain summits, 
it is still held to be the “ gate ” of an unknown country, and strange 
cries and wailings are heard to proceed from it :— 


Continud audite voces, vagitus et ingens. 


The place is by no means easy to find ; and is sufficiently gloomy 
and desolate. 

The highest part of this wild ground, so far as it has been 
examined, betrays few or no signs of ancient habitation. There 
are, it is true, some small tumuli and hut-circles on the south slope 
of Amicombe hill—one of the encircling ridges; but, at least 
within the historical period, the greater part of the district can 
only have been inhabited by those who sought it as a “ flemens- 
firth ’—like the lady of Branksome’s tower. The lower but still 
wild moorland ground which forms the north-eastern border of 
Dartmoor abounds in primitive stone relics which indicate that 
at one period it must have been thickly populated. Groups of hut- 
circles, and of stone enclosures connected with them,'are numerous ; 
and whilst they are scattered almost on every hill-side, they seem 
to arrange themselves into three or more great divisions, in each of 
which is found some one hut or dwelling-place of far greater im- 
portance than the rest, marking apparently the abode of the chief 
or head man. No local tradition whatever has gathered about 
these remains, unless it be a saying—applied to the long parallel 
rows of stones which abound on Dartmoor, rather than to the hut- 
circles—that they were raised when flying serpents haunted the 
hills, and wolves the lowland. Nothing is known about them ; 
and a moorman whose forefathers have lived on the same ground 
for long generations can only say that “he never heerd 
no word how they stoane walls got there.” This entire 
absence of tradition, in a mining district where old forms 
and habits are carefully retained, and where there is no lack 
of oral record about all such matters as interest the people, must be 
taken into account in considering the possible age of the remains. The 
bases of the circular walls are often formed of large granite blocks ; 
and in some instances the walls, of considerable thickness, remain 
piled up to the height of perhaps a foot. But, except now and 
then a thin layer of charcoal toward the centre, it is not known 
that anything—coins, bones, or pottery—has been found in or 
among them. Such relics as have been dug out of tumuli on 
Dartmoor, and as have been discovered from time to time in hill- 
forts and on other ancient sites all along the south coast of Devon- 
shire, point unquestionably to the Bronze period as one of much 
activity in this region; and it may well be that many of the 
Dartmoor settlements date as far back as that age. This of course 
is assigning to them a great probable antiquity; but it is certain 
that the tin of these moorlands was worked at a very early period, 
and nothing is more likely than that the foreign traders, whoever 
they were, should have introduced the use of bronze—manufac- 
tured in part from the native tin—in this corner of the island. It 
is remarkable that hardly a stone weapon or implement has been 
found in Devonshire. A few flint arrowhegds have indeed been 


turned up, from great depths in the peat, by the Dartmoor pri- 
soners ; but, on the other hand, the “ finds ” of bronze weapons have 
been numerous and important. Collections of celts (so called) 
have been brought to light from under granite blocks, mostly on 
the borders of the moor. Some have been dragged up from the 
beds of the streams, or from such half-morasses as the “bloody 
pool,” close to Brent. A t hoard of weapons—sixteen celts, 
many daggers, and other pieces of worked bronze—was found in 
1868 under a stone at Plymstock; and in 1872, in a singular 
tumulus raised high on the ridge of Hameldon, besides fragments 
of a bronze sword and dagger, an ornament of amber was discovered, 
minutely set with gold points, and indicating no small skill on 
the part of the workman. Hameldon looks down on Grimspound, 
one of the most curious of the walled enclosures, containing hut- 
circles within them, to be found on Dartmoor. We can hardly 
but suspect that these enclosures, whatever other purposes they 
may have served (and protection was required from wolves and 
wild animals, the old denizens of the forest), were the gather- 
ing places to which tin was brought from the neighbouring 
“ goyles” and stream works. The very large and unusual settle- 
ment at Batworthy, on the hill above Chagford, with lines of wall 
crossing and recrossing among the circular huts, and forming en- 
closures of very small size, may well have been the chief tin em- 
porium on the north side of the moor—the primitive “ stan 
town,” whose importance was gradually transferred from the hill 
to the valley. There is no spot on Dartmoor which will more 
exercise the antiquary. Long parallel rows of stones run along 
the heaths very near the hut-circles, as indeed is the case with 
almost all the larger settlements. This alone is sufficient to prove 
that the circles and the stone rows are in some kind of connexion. 
Beyond that it is hardly possible to advance. Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory that such avenues mark the scenes of great fights is certainly 
not borne out by the positions, the associated remains, and the 
considerable numbers of these stone rows on Dartmoor. 

This north-eastern corner is, as we have said, hardly the most 
picturesque portion of Dartmoor. That distinction belongs to the 
valley of the Dart, with the moors and “ brae-sides” that lie 
around and above it. Butit contains some wild and fine “ cleaves” 
and passes; and for those blessed with real eyesight it is impossible 
to walk half-a-mile across it without finding speculations from 
place-names and ancient relics, from the shattered tors and the 
plants sheltered among them, suggested at every step. As for the 
“no-eyes” of the old story, they will probably exclaim with 
Justice Shallow—constrained to admit his one qualifying recom- 
mendation—“ Barren, barren; beggars all, beggars all. Marry, 
good air.” 


STARRING AT THE ABBEY. 


TPF\HE Dean of Westminster has indulged in another little 

triumph of absolute power. A Scotch minister has been in- 
troduced into the Abbey in succession, and possibly as an antidote, 
to the open-minded philosopher who had the distinguished honour 
of being employed as the Dean’s first wedge. It may be supposed 
that an argument intended to prove that Christianity is really 
the only true faith is, on the whole, likely to be a more lively 
stimulant to missionary effort than an impartial and dispassionate 
exhibition of the equal or superior attractions of various forms of 
heathenism. Possibly, however, the Dean may have regarded as 
comparatively immaterial the particular line of argument which 
might be taken by the performer of the day, and may have acted 
simply on the rule which is followed by other managers of 
popular entertainments, that .variety is indispensable in keep- 
ing up good houses. In the theatrical world there is a 
familiar expedient by which, when the efforts of the stock 
company begin to fiag, or at least to lose their hold upon 
the public, a star is brought in as a new sensation. Indeed 
this plan has of late, we have heard, been much developed, 
so that there are now not only single stars, but whole starring 
companies, which travel about the country with the necessary 
scenes, properties, and posters, and make themselves at home for a 
week or two in any theatre which is in want of a stirring novelty. 
We should be sorry to imagine that there is any real ground for 
the reflection which Dean Stanley’s engagement of outsiders might 
seem to cast on the regular members of lis company. He has al- 
ready a numerous staff at his disposal, and we should have thought 
that the eminent novelist who is one of his canons hardly deserved 
to be shelved as a supernumerary. It is a melancholy thing when a 
man who has strutted as Hamlet has to stalk as the Ghost. As 
yet Dr. Stanley is only in the initial stage of the starring business. 
For the present he is content with one starat a time, and provides 
the walking gentlemen and the band from his own stock company. 
There is no reason, however, why the plan should not pao a 
branch out and develop itself in true Darwinian style on the ecclesi- 
astical as on the histrionic stage. We may expect in time to find 
one day that the whole of the regular performers, orchestra and all, 
have got a holiday at the Abbey, and that an entirely new com- 
pany, with its own dresses and decorations, has been put in posses- 
sion of the building. In such a case the great thing is to make a 
beginning, and certainly a beginning has been made. 

It has hitherto been supposed that Westminster Abbey is one of 
the edifices of the Church of England, and that as such it is 
dedicated exclusively to the services of that Church. It is ad- 
mitted that, if Dr. Caird had been allowed to preach from the 
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pulpit, there would have been a violation of the law, and of course 
Stanley is the last man who would think of breaking the law. 
We are not concerned to deny that the use which was made of the 
Abbey on Monday last may have been, in the strict technical sense 
of the term, perfectly fom 3; but it is highly instructive to observe 
the elaborate and crookedly ingenious precautions by which this 
legality was secured. In the first place, the preacher delivered his 
address from the reading-desk, and not from the pulpit. Next, the 
preacher was called a lecturer, and the address a lecture, and not 
a sermon. The lecturer, we are told, wore his University gown 
and hood and carried a college cap in his hand. Nothing 
is said about his bands, and we can only trust that every- 
thing was legal in that respect. The Dean and Mr. Kingsley 
“wore black gowns, but without their hoods ”—mark, “ without 
their hoods”; if they had had their hoods on, we suppose, that 
would have made all the difference. A Speaker of the House of 
Commons was once asked what would happen if he carried out 
the threat which he sometimes used of naming a member? The 
“Lord in heaven only knows” was the reply ; and possibly the 
consequences which might have followed if the Dean and Mr. 
Kingsley had gone so far as to wear their hoods as usual are 
— in similar mystery. Then the report goes on to speak 
of the “small procession, if procession it could be termed.” 
Here we havea striking illustration of the embarrassing difficulties 
attending an effort to keep close to the law, while breaking its 
obvious —_ and intention. The persons engaged in the attempt 
are so a 

can hardly trust themselves to say what they are doing, or to 
give a name to anything. It is perhaps a nice question for an 
ecclesiastical lawyer whether the , me and “ Canon” Kingsley 
may not have got intoa scrape by allowing themselves to be desig- 
nated by titles which impart a religious aspect to the service— 
“if service it could be termed,” we ought perhaps to say—at 
which they assisted; and though they may flatter themselves that 
they were saved by leaving off their hoods, it would perhaps 
have been more prudent to have taken some more demonstrative 
method of disavowing their clerical character, such as wearing Tweed 
shooting-coats and wide-awakes, Well, this small procession— 
and we use the phrase without venturing to express any opinion on 
the delicate and serious question whether it ella really be termed a 
procession—“ was preceded by only a single verger, who conducted 
the lecturer to the eagle lectern, which had been placed at a short 
distance from the screen.” As there was only one verger, it would 
seem that the Dean was afraid to have two; but it may be argued 
that the ecclesiastical principle or idea of a verger is as much em- 
bodied in a single specimen as in a couple. As to whether the 
verger wore his usual robes the report is silent. And did he carry 
his mace or staff? It seems to be acknowledged that, if the Dean 
or Mr. Kingsley had taken part in the ceremony with their hoods 
on, it would have given the proceeding a taint of illegality; but 
the verger also is an officer of the Cathedral, and it may be asked 
whether his official costume and mace of office can legally be used 
in order to give ecclesiastical dignity to a Scotch clergyman. 
Perhaps the most singular feature in the affair was the way in 
which everything had to be twisted out of the usual course in order 
to keep up the make-believe of the lecture not being a sermon. 
Thus the lectern was moved to a new place, the minor 
canons were lodged in the seats of the choir, and the Dean at 
the close said the Benediction as a prayer, instead of pro- 


nouncing it as a blessing. The wonder is that the lecturer himself | 


was not made to preach upside down or suspended from the roof like 
a flying Cupid. 

Dr. Caird is of course a person of unimpeachable orthodoxy. It 
is a only a geographical accident that he should happen 
to be a minister of the Church of Scotland instead of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and the sermon—or, we beg on, 
lecture—which he preached last Monday in the Abbey was just the 
sort of thing which might have been preached or read by any one 
out of hundreds of clergymen in the Church which Dean 
Stanley represents. This, however, seems to us rather to add to than 
to diminish the force of the question why the Dean should have 
ns out of his way to introduce into the pulpit of the Abbey— 

or the use of the lectern is of course a mere quibble—a minister of 
another denomination in order to do what could have been equally 
well done by a cle n of his own Church. It is important to 
observe that, though Dr. Caird is, as we have said, unexceptionably 
orthodox, his orthodoxy had nothing whatever to do with his title 
to preach in the ym $ He preached simply because the Dean chose 
to allow him to p , and there is, as far as we can see, nothing 
whatever to prevent the Dean from according a similar privilege 
to anybody he chooses, whether minister or layman. If a Presby- 
terian preacher may have the use of Westminster Abbey, why not a 
Greek, or Arminian, or Roman Catholic preacher? or, instead of 
Mr. Max Miiller, a Brahmin or Bhuddist to speak for himself? It 
may be said that Dr. Stanley's caution and good sense will be a 
sufficient security against his lending himself to any scandalous abuse 
of the practice which he is now introducing; but it is unnecessary to 
treat this as a personal question. What Dean Stanley claims is 
the absolute right of giving up the Abbey to any sort of service or 
entertainment which he may choose to sanction; and this is a 
right which, if it is established, will of course not die with him, 
but will on to his successors. It is written in an old History 
of the Abbey that the Abbots, “generally being near the Court, 
were Favourites, and assisted at the Births, Coronations, and Anoint- 
ings of several of our Princes,” and that they did not fail to make 
use of this proximity for their own aggrandizement. At the request of 


id of getting on the wrong side of the line that they | 


Edward the Confessor, the Pope granted to the Abbot of Westminster 
‘independence of any Episcopal Power or Visitation, the Pope’s 
excepted.” It is this absolute and unchecked authority which 
Dean Stanley, as the Abbot of our day, now claims the right of 
exercising. It may be thought that there is something not particu- 
larly edifying in the spectacle of a high dignitary of the Church 
resorting to all kinds of paltry subterfuges and disguises, in order 
to keep on the safe side of the letter of the law which he is con- 
sciously and deliberately violating in spirit and intention. This, 
however, is a small matter compared with the possible conse- 
| ape of throwing open the Abbey to preachers, orators, and— 
or that will be the next thing—entertainers of every kind. 
Westminster Abbey, it should be remembered, is not a Pantheon, 
but a Church. It is an ecclesiastical edifice which is identified 
with a particular form of religion, and dedicated to well-defined uses. 
It may or it may not be a good thing that its use should continue 
to be limited by such conditions as have hitherto attached to it; but 
assuredly a revolution of the kind now attempted ought not to be 
left at the discretion ofa official. Dr. Stanley's leanings are not 
perhaps very likely to lead him towards Archbishop Manning ; but 
the theory that one Church is as good as another, and better too, 
might, if freely carried out, introduce the Abbey to some still 
stranger acquaintances. In the course of a few months the people 
of London are threatened with a visit from two American Ke- 
vivalists, as they are called, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who have 
been in Scotland and Ireland, and are gradually working their wa 
up to town, leaving the usual traces of revivals behind them. It 
appears that Mr. Moody mixes up the Gospel with comic stories of 
the kind ordinarily associated with the “negro delineator” with 
blackened face and banjo, while Mr. Sankey sings hymns to rousing 


‘ tunes of carnal vivacity. By the stirring melodies of the singer and 


Mr. Moody’s startling alternations from the awful to the grotesque 
the audience is worked up into a high state of excitement, women 
faint, children cry, and everybody is sup to be converted. 
There can be no question as to the popularity of this sort of enter- 
tainment in places where it has hitherto been tried, and no doubt 
it would be a great success at the Abbey if the Dean thought of 
taking it up. We do not mean to imply that there is any re- 
semblance between Dr. Caird’s discourse and the eccentricities of 
Mr. Moody; but the authority which Dean Stanley claims would 
equally enable him to introduce one or the other. It is possible to 
imagine a Dean whose turn of mind might lead him to think that 
the services of the Abbey are scarcely so lively as they should 
be, and there is an obvious peril in leaving so important a question 
at the sole discretion of one man who may not be discreet. 


RECENT ROMAN CATHOLIC PASTORALS. 
i igew controversy raised by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has 


entered on a new phase. The stream of newspaper corre- 
spondence has not indeed ceased to flow, though it flows less 
freely, but the Roman Catholic Bishops are now stepping to the 
front in their official capacity, and pronouncing ex cathedrd in 
Advent Pastorals on the burning question of the hour. Three 
such documents appeared in Monday's Z%mes ; one addressed ex- 
clusively to Catholics, another directed not to, but at, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the last—which is far the most weighty of the three— 
designed to reassure Protestants as to the civil allegiance of their 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, and in fact offering frankly and 
fully the very pledges which Mr. Gladstone aslied. Perhaps a 
word should be said first of the new Bishop of Nottingham’s 
suicidal attempt to answer a part of Lord Acton’s indictment. 
Dr. Bagshawe, who, like Dr. Manning himself, was raised to the 
episcopate by Papal nomination over the heads of all the candi- 
dates selected by the Diocesan Chapter, has only succeeded 
in running his head against a brick wall. Urban II. could 
hardly have taught more explicitly that killing excommunicated 
rsons is in itself an innocent, if not meritorious, act, than 
y directing that, in case of the intrusion of some lower 
or more personal motive than pure zeal for religion, “a 
penance” should be imposed—perhaps the recitation of the 
seven penitential psalms, which was the penance imposed on 
Galileo. The best men so seldom act from purely unmixed 
motives that there might well be room for such a caution in deal- 
ing with the most splendid feats of pious heroism. Another of 
the Vatican apologists, Dr. Johnson, tflounders more deeply in the 
mire at every fresh attempt to extricate himself; but we shall have 
occasion to refer to his “ final letter ” presently, in connexion with 
Archbishop Manning’s Pastoral, which stands first on the list. 

The Archbishop does not concern himself here at all with out- 
siders; he neither argues, preaches, nor persuades, but contents 
himself with discharging anathemas at the heads of the recalcitrant 
members of his own unruly flock. “ Events which unhappily are 
notorious” lead him to declare that “ whosoever does not in his heart 
receive and believe the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and 
of the infallibility of the Vicar of Christ does by that very act 
cease to be a Catholic”; and such persons are accordingly warned 
that in receiving the Sacraments “‘ they commit a sacrilege to their 
own greater condemnation.” Hard words these, and difficult to an- 
swer, because a denunciation, like a sneer, is beyond the reach of 
argument. But it so happens that the Archbishop is indiscreet 
enough to cite the authority for his denunciations, and so far 
certainly he does a very telling retort. 
How Lord Acton and Lord Camoys and those who agree 
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with them may relish the Christmas gift bequeathed to them 
by their chief pastor on his de e for Rome, it is not for 
us to say, but it is at least conceivable that they may decline to 
accept his exhortation to execute a kind of _— felo de se. And 
it is quite plain that they would have no difficulty in justifying 
their refusal from a strictly Roman Catholic point of view. Indeed 
the very fact that Dr. Manning made a very similar announcement 
as to the obligatory character of the Vatican dogmas in a Pastoral 
issued just a year ago is in itself a suspicious circumstance; an 
obligation which requires to be constantly reaflirmed can hardly be 
so generally acknowledged as he wishes us to believe. But that is 
‘a minor point. Our readers will recollect the dispute between Mr. 
Archer Shee and Dr. Johnson as to the real nature of the Vatican 
Decrees, which the former maintained to be Papal edicts, and not 
canons of the Council. We quoted Cardinal Antonelli’s Circular 
last week in proof of the correctness of this view, and now 
Archbishop Manning unexpectedly comes forward to support us 
by citing the document at length as his authority for declaring all 
who reject Papal infallibility to be heretics. The Cardinal, 
writing from headquarters to announce that the infallibilist dogma 
is “ obligatory on the whole Catholic world,’ does not once 
call it a canon of the Council, but “the Apostolic Con- 
stitution published in the Session of the Vatican Council on the 
18th of July ”; and he rests the obligation’of receiving it, “ accord- 
ing to the well-known rule,” on its having been “put up with 
the customary formalities in the usual of Rome ”—that is, 
in the usual places where Papal Bulls are affixed. In other 
words, he relegates it to the same category as. any other dogmatic 
Bull, such as the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII., whose teach- 
ing Dr. Manning himself, as a contributor to the current 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine clearly proves, has, in a recent 
letter to that magazine, directly contravened. And the case is made 
still clearer by the Archbishop's going on to cite the Bull Ineffabilis, 
defining the Immaculate Conception, for which of course no one 
ever claimed Conciliar authority, and which is thus, quite rightly, 

laced strictly on a par with the definition of Papal infallibility. 

ndeed, if any distinction is to be drawn between the two, 
the former has a much higher authority. For, in defining the 
Immaculate Conception, Pius IX. at least confined himself to 
endorsing what had for many centuries been the almost unanimous 
belief throughout his own communion; whereas the definition of 
Papal infallibility not only contradicts the dogmatic decrees of two 
infallible Councils—those of Constance and Basle—ratified by 
three Popes, but is in the teeth of what had up to that momeut 
been the belief of a considerable, and that the most learned, section 
of Catholic divines, which was moreover formally declared less than 
fifty years ago to be Catholic doctrine by the entire Roman hierarchy 
of Great Britain and Ireland. If Lord Acton and Lord Camoys 
have ‘“ ceased to be Catholics” by contravening the Vatican de- 
finitions, they may fairly inquire whether the Archbishop has not 
ceased to be a Catholic by contravening the definitions of Constance 
and Basle, taken in any intelligible sense of the words. And if 
there is some esoteric sense, known only to the initiated, in which 
the decree of Constance affirming the supremacy of Councils over 
Popes, even in matters of faith, is compatible with the Vatican 
Decree affirming the sole infallibility of the Pontiff independently 
of the consent of the Church, there may as well also be some 
esoteric sense in which Dr. Manning's assertion of Papal in- 
fallibility and Lord Camoys’s denial of it mean at bottom just 
the same thing. This difficulty would equally hold good if 
the Vatican Decrees were the work of an undisputed General 
Council ; but Dr. Johnson's “ final” attempt to prove that such is 
the case is even more fatally damaging than any of his previous 
arguments. He has at length been brought to admit the 
fundamental difference between the methods of procedure at 
the Tridentine and Vatican Councils; but he pleads that there 
is precedent for the Vatican mode, and proceeds to refer 
to “ the (Ecumenical Council which immediately preceded that 
of Trent,” by which he means, not the Council of Florence, 
but “the Fifth Council of the Lateran”; a hole and corner 
synod of some sixty Italian Bishops convened by Julius IL, 
whose cecumenical authority was never admitted in any Catholic 
country, was ignored at Trent, and is allowed by the Ultramontane 
Italian divines Bellarmine and Muzzarelli to be doubtful, while till 
within the last few years the Synod has never even by Ultramontane 
theologians been foisted into the catalogue of professedly General 
Councils. We may add that, on Dr. Johnson’s hypothesis, the 
Vatican definitions would have been quite superfluous, for the 
Bull Pastor Aternus, promulgated in the fifth Lateran, anticipated 
the teaching as well as the title of the Apostolic Constitution pro- 
mulgated in the Vatican Synod, and, like it, made a clean sweep of 
the decrees of Constance and Basle. As it is, the decree which 
is to prove the Pope's infallibility derives its sole authority from 
the assumption that the Pope is infallible. 

Bishop Vaughan of Salford has revived astyle of controversy which 
was supposed in these days to have become obsolete. “ Infamous 
outrage,” “astounding folly,” and “ disgraceful ignorance” are the 
sort of charges he hurls freely at Mr. Gladstone’s devoted head. 
They do not call for any comment here. Very different both in tone 
and substance is the Pastoral of Bishop Clifford, who was, as 
our readers may remember, one of the most active and influential 
members of the Opposition at the Vatican Council. Dr. Clifford, 
who represents the Tinglish Roman Catholic aristocracy, and never 
forgets that he is an Englishman as well as a bishop, grapples 
directly with Mr. Gladstone’s <p em of the loyalty of his co- 
religionists, and his language fully bears out the claim he has 


since made in a letter to the Times that his treatment of the 
subject is “frank and free from ambiguity.” | How far it will 
satisfy Archbishop Manning is another question, but it ought 
certainly to satisfy those to whom it is addressed. He first calls 
attention to the facts of the case :— 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. During that period Catholic peers and Catholic 
members have sat in Parliament ; Catholic judges and Catholic magistrates 
have administered justice on the bench; Catholic barristers have pleaded at 
tue bar ; Catholic soldiers have fought in the army ; Catholics have served 
their country in every office of trust. During the whole of that period the 
public voice of the country has proclaimed that Catholics have proved 
themselves to be loyal. Nobody, then, has the right to put Catholics on 
their trial and say that they should be considered guilty of a want of 
loyalty unless they can prove themselves innocent of the charge. We say 
we are loyal, and we claim the right to be taken at our word. 


And then, coming to the Vatican Decrees, without entering on any 
discussion of their nature or obligatory force, he observes that 
“the Council has not abrogated the Decalogue,” and “ the Po 
cannot change moral precepts or reverse articles of faith already 
defined,” in which case his reversal of the Decrees of Constance 
must be considered null and void. Nor does it follow, because all 
human actions are moral, that all come under Papal jurisdiction :— 

When we say that the supreme direction of all that regards morals belongs 
to the Pope, we no more say that he has the power to make wrong right and 
right wrong, or that he may ignore or transgress boundaries already fixed 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers, and so interfere with the 
allegiance of the Roman Catholics, than we mean to assert that our lives 
and liberties are at the mercy of the Sovereign when we say that she reigns 
supreme over this realm. This is a question which touches the authority of 
the Pope, not his magisterium. Infallibility regards the latter, not the 
former, and to say that the Pope is infallible is not to say he is impeccable. 
It does not follow because the Pope has supreme power, no Pope has ever 
abused it. . . Ifthe Pope were so to abuse his power as to seek to inter- 
fere in that which undoubtedly belongs to the civil authority, Catholics 
would resist it. Every Catholic Bishop in England, in the oath he takes at 
his consecration, acknowleges not only his spiritual obedience to the Pope, 
but also that his civil allegiance is due to the Queen, and the Pope cannot 
release the one party from the obligation without the consent of the other. 
It follows that the Pope has no power to free English Catholics from their 
allegiance. 

This, we admit, is frank and unambiguous, and it concedes all that 
Protestants can reasonably require; nor is it any concern of theirs 
that, to say nothing of the Unam Sanctam, the Bishop has in so 
many words contradicted the infallible Syllabus, which aflirms 
that “no Pope has ever abused his supreme power.” It is true 
that the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, 
informed us only the other day that “he is not a Christian who 
does not recognize the Syllabus as his law; a law superior to all 
other laws, because it is divine.” And it is barely two months 
since the Chilian Bishops excommunicated all the members of the 
Government and Legislature who had voted for certain alterations 
of the penal code which displeased them—which is surely “ to 
ignore the boundaries between the temporal and spiritual powers.” 
We are quite content, however, to accept Bishop Clifford's 
assurances, and will leave him to settle with his Archbishop 
whether by giving them he has ¢pso facto “ceased to be a 
Catholic and made shipwreck of the iaith.” He may at least con- 
sole himself with the reflection that, if he is in error, he errs in 
good company. 


DR. KENEALY. 


IIE disaster which has just overtaken Dr. Kenealy is another 
illustration of the old story of the earthenware pipkin and the 

iron pot; the pipkin would keep on bumping itself in the water 
against the pot, and the more it bumped the more certainly it pre- 
cipitated its own destruction. Dr, Kenealy has insisted, in spite of 
every sort of warning and advice, in knocking his head against 
the wall of professional discipline, and he has had it broken in 
consequence. Under this catastrophe Dr. Kenealy may possibly 
be pitied ; but if anybody is to blame for it it is himself, and him- 
self alone. It is evident that the Benchers of Gray’s Inn were 
extremely reluctant to proceed to extremities, and that they would 
gladly have availed themselves of any plausible reason for refrain- 
ing from publicly degrading a man of undoubted talent and capa- 
city, who was, moreover, an old friend and colleague. As Dr. 
Kenealy persisted in refusing either to deny, explain, or apologize 
for his connexion with the journal called the Englishman, the 
Benchers had no alternative but to strip him of privileges which he 
was flagrantly abusing. There is, it seems, to be an appeal to the 
Judges, and it is unnecessary to anticipate the result. It may be 
remarked, however, that, unless Dr. Kenealy can clear himself 
of his apparent connexion with the Englishman, it is difficult to 
see on what ground the Judges can reinstate him in the position 
from which he has been displaced. As far as the decision of the 
Benchers is concerned, a man who wilfully remains mute when put 
upon his defence has no right to complain if his silence is construed 
as practically a confession of guilt. The question as between Dr. 
Kenealy and the Benchers is of the simplest kind. One of the 
conditions on which Dr. Kenealy was called to the Bar when he 
was a student of Gray’s Inn was that he would submit to the 
usual discipline of the profession as enforced by the Masters of the 
Bench, and Dr. Kenealy must himself as a Bencher have often taken 
_ in inquiries as to the alleged misconduct of members of the 
nn. When a man is called to the Bar he does not acquire a 
right to be at any time elected a Bencher even though he should 
attain to the dignity of Queen's Counsel, which is the usual quali- 
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fication for the honour. It is a distinction which the Benchers can 
give or withhold or take away at their discretion, and the 

unds on which they act may have reference only to private 
character. It is in fact very much a social question. Disbarring, 
however, is an extreme penalty, which can be inflicted only for 
serious professional reasons. e Benchers are not entitled to 
disbar a man merely because he is in some way personally offensive. 
There must have been something if his behaviour which makes 
it injurious to the character and discipline of the Bar that he 
should remain a member of it. And this is the offence for which 
Dr. Kenealy has been condemned. He was warned when he was 
disbenched that, if he continued to identify himself with the 
Englishman, the Benchers would be compelled to consider whether 
he ought not to be disbarred. As after this the Englishman con- 
tinued to come out under Dr. Kenealy’s name just as before, only 
with more virulence in its libels, the question of disbarring was 
necessarily forced upon the Benchers, and they had no alternative 
but to the sentence which the circumstances of the case 
demanded. 

No reasonable person can require much reflection in order 
to see that, if any sort of discipline is to be maintained at the Bar, 
it is impossible that a barrister can be allowed to combine 
the publication of such a work as the Englishman with the practice 
of his profession. Unfortunately, however, there are, as the Tich- 
borne trial proved abundantly, a great many persons in the world 
who are notreasonable. It would be too ht expect that the 
a of the foolish people who still cling to the idea that the 
Claimant is really Roger Tichborne will not be once more 
raised on behalf of the Claimant's counsel. It may be taken for 
 ‘e> that the class which is represented by the paper for which 

. Kenealy has suffered will now be more than ever convinced 
that a great conspiracy has been organized in the interest of the 
aristocracy and the Jesuits for the purpose of crushing a Claimant 
who isa Protestant in his convictions and plebeian in his tastes, 
and everybody who has dared toside with him, It is not creditable 
to the intelligence of the age, but we fear it is too true, that 
a great many persons will be ready to swallow any absurd 
and extravagant story which may be circulated about the 
vindictive persecution of a brave lawyer for attempting to 
expose the corruptions of the Bench. The questions which arise 
are really only two—whether Dr. Kenealy should be held re- 
sponsible for the articles which have appeared in the Englishman, 
and whether such articles are compatible with the respect 
which a member of the Bar is bound to show to the tribunals 
before which he practises. On the first point it may be observed 
that, in a conspicuous part of the front page of the paper, imme- 
diately under the title, ap in large type the announcement, 
“ Edited by Dr. Kenealy, QC.” and that the paper also contains 
avery minute and confidential account of Dr. Kenealy’s move- 
ments and intentions, as well as articles and letters to which his 
signature is attached. Moreover, Dr. Kenealy has never disowned 
his connexion with the Englishman ; he has merely said that it has 
not been proved. Under these circumstances most persons will be 
disposed to think that his name has not been used without his 
consent. 

The other question is as to the nature of the publication. It 
is described in the Resolution of the Benchers as “ replete 
with libels of the grossest character.” It had previousl n 
described by the Lord Chancellor as “a series of iibellous 
attacks on Her Majesty's Judges, and private individuals, and 
also a succession of systematic charges of bias, venality, and corrup- 
tion against the persons concerned, whether as judges, jury, counsel, 
or otherwise, in a recent prosecution of the Queen v. Castro, all 
tending, and apparently intended, to lower the ea of the 
Bench, and to degrade and discredit the administration of justice.” 
Anybody who will take the trouble to turn over a few numbers of 
the Englishman will see that these are accurate, but perhaps 
rather mild, descriptions of the sort of libellous rant and reckless 
slander with which that paper is filled. The Benchers of Gray's Inn 
are denounced as “an infamous Cabal” which should be “spat upon 
by every lover of truth and justice.” The disbenching of Dr. Senaiiy 
is described as “a deed of transcendent villany” on the part of ten 
“wicked and obscure” men upon each of whom and on their posterity 
“the curse of God will for having plotted the destruction 
of Dr. Kenealy and his innocent children.” In another 
we read:—“It is whis that the whole of this fot was 
finally arranged at the Lord Chancellor’s breakfast on Monday, 
when Cockburn, Mellor, Lush, Holker, Manisty, and Fook were 
present.” Lord Cairns is acquitted of any personal participation in 
the conspiracy, but it is remarked that “ A x others are capable of 
any act of shame.” Elsewhere it is asserted that “ the Cabul would 
not shrink from imbruing their hands in Dr. Kenealy’s life-blood, 
so deadly is their hatred of him and the paper with which 
he is connected ”—which is perhaps an unintentional admission. 
Mr. Disraeli is exhibited as “ the victim of a powerful cabal of aris- 
tocrats and Jesuits.” The “vile Gladstone” is equally a Jesuit 
tool. In one number it isannounced that next week there will be 
“a portrait of Chief Justice Cockburn, from Harper’s (American) 
celebrated likeness, ether with a Memoir of Chief Justice 
Jeffreyes.” When the Memoir comes, it is found that it places 
Jeffreyes, while not extenuating his faults, in favourable con- 
trast with his “modern imitators” on the Bench. “ Jeffreyes, 
Scroggs, Norbury, and Ellenborough,” it is said, “ were bad enough, 
but they were, as far as we know, free from these d recommen- 
dations ”—that is to say, a variety of villanies which in a previous 
sentence are imputed by inn to one or more judges now on 


the Bench. Of course it is not known who wrote these dis- 
graceful articles, but they were put forth under the sanction of 
Dr. Kenealy’s name, and some of them bear a strong resemblance 
to passages in Dr. Kenealy’s speeches as reported in the same 
pages. For instance, he is made to say at a Leeds meeting, 
after reciting several “ dreadful things” which are alleged to 
have happened at the last Tichborne trial, “ These things recall 
to us the horrible times of Seroggs and Jeffreyes, and we 
cannot have Scroggs and Jeffreyes on the Bench now, and we 
won't”; and in another part of the same speech he looks for- 
ward to the day when the police will pluck down the Chief 
Justice from his seat wabveaitin to Millbank, to be lodged by the 
side of the Claimant. At the meetings at which these speeches 
were delivered petitions to the House of Commons were adopted 
charging the Judges who tried the Claimant with having “lavished 
unheard-of and unprecedented insults on the Defendant’s Counsel,” 
and having done so “ corruptly for the purpose of prejudicing and 
influencing the minds of the j en against the said Counsel,” 
and generally with behaving in an oppressive, dishonest, and 
corrupt manner. 

It is impossible to reproduce in all their literal foulness and 
brutality some of the calumnies which have week by week been 
directed by the Englishman against the Chief Justice and other 
public men; but we have quoted enough to show the general cha- 
racter of the publication. It was clearly improper, as the Lord 
Chancellor pointed out, that a Queen’s Counsel should be per- 
mitted to use his official position for the purpose of circulating, 
and lending an apparent weight to, attacks and charges of this 
kind ; and the same remark equally applies to Dr. Kenealy’s 

ition as a member of the Bar. A barrister, it must be remem- 
red, enjoys a special monopoly of audience before the higher 
courts ; and one of the reasons of this monopoly is that he is sup- 
posed to be under certain professional restraints and responsibilities 
which will prevent him from abusing the privilege. ‘Lhe right of 
free speech which a barrister is a power of the most 
serious kind, of which, if there was no check upon its exercise, 
advantage might be taken in the most insufferable manner; and 
it can hardly be said that a person who is capable of 
acting as Dr. Kenealy has done is fit to be entrusted 
with so dangerous a power. Moreover, the Judges have also 
some claims to consideration, for, though it is per’ too often for- 
gotten, they are after all creatures of flesh and blood. No man 
with the slightest raat could tamely submit to be attacked 
in the way in which Dr. Kenealy has for some time been attacking 
Sir Alexander Cockburn and other Judges; and it is impossible to 
imagine a greater mockery than a counsel, fresh from declaiming to 
the mob in the street on the profligacy and corruption of a Judge, 
coming into Court to plead before the man whom he has just been 
denouncing. Itis obviously an indispensable condition of pleading at 
the Bar that the pleader should assume the faith and in- 
tegrity of the tribunal which he addresses. The whole judicial 
system would immediately break down if counsel were to be per- 
mitted to pelt a Judge with any sort of dirt and stones they 
could find to their hands whenever they happened to be disap- 
inted by losing a verdict. As a rule an advocate believes in 
clients case, and has a grievance against a Judge who does 
not sum up in his favour; and very strong things are sometimes 
said on such occasions by suspicious and irritable men, but 
they have to be said in the ears of sympathetic attorneys, 
or in the confidential talk of the robing-room or the mess. It 
may be admitted that Judges, like other men, occasionally make 
mistakes, and that they ought not to be absolutely exempt from 
criticism. It is clear, however, on the other hand, that the criti- 
cism of judicial conduct must necessarily be performed with great 
caution and delicacy, and that, while it would be impossible tc 
require a judge to submit quietly and without resistance to the 
most odious slanders both on his public and private character, it 
would be equally compromising to his dignity if he were liable to 
be drawn into a personal controversy with every violent and 
ill-tempered barrister who chose to attack him. No one who 
tecollects Dr. Kenealy’s outbursts of passion during the Tich- 
borne trial can say that he did not fully deserve the rebukes 
he received from the Chief Justice and other Judges; but 
the Benchers of Gray’s Inn were willing to overlook these 
irregularities on account of the allowance which they thought 
ought to be made for the difficulty and embarrassment in- 
volved in dealing with so exceptional a case. Dr. Kenealy, 
however, has carried his rancour beyond the trial, and has en- 
deavoured by wild and reckless appeals to the mob to discredit 
the judicial body while seeking popularity for himself. This was 
a professional offence of the gravest kind which it was impossible 
for the Benchers to overlook; and as Dr. Kenealy persisted in 
—— the offence, he left them no escape from the duty, not 

y of vindicating the honour of the profession, but of giving 
a warning to others who might be tempted to imitate his example. 
The Judges are not beyond the range of criticism, but there is a 
decent and proper way of doing everything, and Dr. Kenealy 
certainly did not chose this way in taking his revenge on those 
whom he regards as his enemies. Dr. Kenealy may now, if he 
chooses, try his fortune in publishing libels on the Bench as an 
ordinary private person; but it was clearly out of the question 
+ nag be allowed to do so as Queen’s Counsel and member- 
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CRUELTY AT SEA. 


SAILOR'S life must always be more or less of a hard one, 

even in the best-found ships and under the most favourable 
circumstances. To say nothing of the element of danger, which 
is perhaps one of its redeeming charms in the eyes of men who 
are worth their salt, there must be a great deal of inevitable 
roughing it. Cold, wet, and weary watches come as a matter of 
course ; custom and the force of habit enable the sxilor to endure 
them with philosophy. As for that going aloft in all weathers 
which looks so ugly to a landsman, the sailor is supposed to take 
to the rigging as kindly as monkeys to the tree-tops; to be 
all hands and no head, and to be able to cling to anything and 
everything like a sucker-fish, with the knowledge that certain 
death is the penalty of a shortcoming in tenacity. And, so far 
as gymnastics aloft are concerned, habit does go for a great 
deal—under ordinary conditions. But the most active and 
sure-handed of men m.y well shrink from lying out on yards 


festooned with icicles, when the loosened sails would be | 
| incompetent as he says they were, that could hardly have been ad- 


flapping about him if they were not frozen into so much 
iron sheeting, and when they go swaying in the gale as if 
animated by demons with a special spite against him. The pro- 
verbial cherub that sits up aloft has his hands full in seeing to 
the life of poor Jack when the canvas is in that unmanage- 
able state and the shrouds are slippery. If he could turn in 
comfortably between times, and had snug drying accommodation 
below deck, it would not be so bad. But in the swiftest of 
our ocean liners, owned by the most generous proprietors, he 
seldom has such luck. They are built for speed, and especially 
shaped for it forward. The pace at which they are propelled 
against wind and waves makes them extraordinarily wet. The 
stecrage, so called Jucus a non lucendo, is almost as often under 
the water as above it ; seas are being perpetually shipped, and are 
washing down into the seamen’s hammocks and Move <i so that 
the men necessarily live in drenched garments, and, unless they 
are fortunate enough to have an occasional spell of sun with e dry- 
ing wind, they may run on through rain and tempest till there is 
nota dry stitch of clothing to be found among the crew. Our 
own experience as Sybarites of the shore should tell us how the 
temper 1s influenced by physical conditions. We should grow sulky 
towards the small hours if we had to sit shivering through the 
evening in damp clothes, and we should probably be warm in our 
language towards our servants if they brought us wet boots 
to wear in the morning. The seaman of course contracts with 
his eyes open to suffer these things, and, to do him justice, he 
is not much given to complain of them. Still, the necessity 
for submitting to them ought to give him some claim to 
consideration with good-natured officers, although implicit 
obedience and strict discipline must be maintained in every 
cese. But if such is the seaman’s normal life in ships which 
are fitted out with a liberal disregard of expense, what must 
be his condition in craft owned by needy, thoughtless, and 
selfish men? Not to speak of miserable accommodation and coarse 
and scanty commons, these smaller craft are almost invariably 
poorly manned and short-handed. Incapable hands, who ere 
doubtless to blame for shipping themselves in such vessels, have to 
be always attempting the impossible; men who are more compe- 
tent have to do the work of their messmates as well as their own. 
In either case it must rest with the captain and his officers whether 
the ship shall be a place of tolerable comfort and happiness or “a 
floating hell.” At sea the captain is apt to fancy that he is almost 
irresponsible, and it is only just to remember that he has often 
standing cause for irritability. It is he who has to take thought 
for the safety of the ship, as well as for the speed with which the 
voyage is got over. Sent out to sea perhaps with a wretched lot 
of men, he finds himself expected to make bricks without straw ; 
only, unlike the oppressed Hebrews, he has the absolute authority 
of the taskmaster. As day after day goes by with his difficulties 
thiekening about him, a temper which may never have been sweet 

ows gradually sourer. Possibly he has been knocked about 

imself in his time, and experience of cruelty and injustice 
has hardened him into a tyrant. In his way, commander as 
he is, he is as little provident of the future as any of the sea- 
men rated on his boolis. He vents his ill humour every hour of 
the day without speculating on the probabilities of retribution. 
Perhaps, were his conscience more lively, it might conjure up the 


' vision of a dock in a criminal court, with victims or accomplices 


summoned to give evidence against him, and then he might muster 
sufficient self-control to hold his hand. But as his torpid imagi- 
nation — nothing of the kind, he throws the rein to his 


the application of the cat in season and out of season—nay, in the 

h and ready fashion of the school that turned cabin boys into 
Sir Cloudesley Shovels, he snatches at the weapons that come most 
readily to his hand, and lays about him unmercifully with hand- 
spikes and belaying-pins. 

That many ships’ crews are disciplined in this way is only too 
certain. e need scarcely say that we are no apologists for 
cruelty, and if we have dwelt on the excuses that may be urged 
for irascible and’ overbearing captains, it is only because these 
must necessarily operate to secure an unfortunate immunity for 
much brutal violence... Law and common sense will always, 
within certain limits, incline to make allowances for a man isolated 
from all legal support, controlling some scratch crew which may 
often be an awkward lot to deal with. To say the least of it, the 
men may frequently be made of much the same materials as their 


e nurses pet enmities, and indulges them; he orders | 


captain, and if they were not ruled firmly, and almost roughly, 
they would inevitably get the upper hand and keep it. Amidst 
charges and counter-charges, with much cross-swearing, it may 
be difficult for a jury to decide that the man in power went over 
the line which divides necessary firmness from wanton cruelty, 
Unless strong cause has been shown to the contrary, the judge will 
naturally be disposed to support authority. Consequently, even 
were violent merchant captains brought much more frequently to 
the bar than they are, we should expect often to see them either 
acquitted or dismissed with a reprimand, when in reality they had 
been labouring hard to incur exemplary punishment. It is for this 
very reason that we would have justice dealt out unsparingly 
when deliberate, wauton, and systemctic cruelty appears to have 
been clearly established. 

Ilaving said so much, we need hardly add that the immediate 
text for our remarks is supplied by the case of the eaptain of the 
Einily Augusta, We may presume our readers to be so familiar with 
its details that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. Walters was not 
guilty of a single death, but of several. Even if the Lascars were as 


mitted even as a palliating circumstance. Te did not dispose of a 
man with a single blow, or with a beating given in a paroxysm 
of uncontrollable rage. He subjected at least three of his crew 
to a course of unremitting and ingenious brutality, until at 
last the helplessness to which he had reduced them was so con- 
spicuous that the commonest prudence might have counselled his 
leaving them alone. Yet he continued his malignant tortures 
through their fatal illnesses to their dying hours. Ilis. des- 
perate attempt ata defence only aggravates his guilt. Te had 
the audacity to plead that in reality he had been the kindest 
friend of his victims ; as if a man who had a spark of mercy in his 
composition would have forced ar expiring wretch from his bed to 
go about his ordinary duties. Ie urged the filthy habits of the 
Lascars as adequate justification for killing them by torture; as 
if men covered with wounds and suffering from open abscesses could 
have kept themselves clean, however much they had desired it. 
The jury thought fit to define the offence as manslaughter, and ac- 
cordingly Walters has escaped with fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
We cannot but regard this finding as most unhappily lenient, 
considering how clearly the case had been proved, and how seldom 
such an opportunity arises for making a signal example. Had 
Walters consummated a quarter of his crime on shore, we 
coubt whether he would have escaped the gallows. This case of 
the Emily Augusta involved several “ manslaughters,” and there 
was another which was brought last week before the magistrates 
of Lynn, which seems to us to tell, if possible, almost mere 
strongly against the culprit. It is true that he did not kill any- 
vody outright; apparently because, being only in command of 
a coasting craft, he had not the time. But he was convicted, 
among other atrocities, of tying a rope to a man’s wounded hand, 
and “amusing himself” with tugging at it at intervals. When 
asked what he had to say for himself, he answered that he did 
it “for a lark.” The Mayor of Lynn thereupon remarked, with 
natural indignation, that “it was the greatest piece of cruelty 
he had ever heard of ”—and condemned the criminal to pay a 
fine of ten shillings with expenses. After this we suppose 
we must congratulate ourselves that the captain of the Emily 
Augusta has earned a sentence of fifteen years. Consider- 
ing the habitual brutality practised on victims who are practically 
helpless, considering the inevitable rarity of prosecutions and. the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining convictions, misplaced leniency, 
when offences are clearly made out, seems to us equally culpable 
and deplorable. It is not a pleasant reflection that such a man as 
the ruftian who figured before the merciful magistracy of Lynn is 
perfectly free (if he can find employers) to practise similar “ larks ” 
on other unfortunate victims, provided he can afford to pay ten 
shillings for the sport. Before dismissing the subject, we may 
make one remark suggested by the deaths on board the Emily 
Augusta. Surely it is undesirable in any case to employ Indian 
seamen on voyages that carry them into the climate of our Northern 
winter. Swathed in wrappings and flannels, they could hardly 
discharge their duties to the satisfaction even of captains far less 
arbitrary and exacting than Horatio Walters; and if they are not 
ay ang against wet and cold, existence must be a living misery 
to them. 


REVIEWS. 


STREET'S BRICK AND MARBLE IN ITALY.* 


A GOOD many years have gone by since Mr. Street published 
the first edition of his Breck and Marble in the Middle Ages: 
Notes of a Tour in the North of Italy ; and he would no doubt hive 
been, as he well deserved, reviewed by us, had his literary’ birth 
not preceded our own by a few months. This year witnésses the 
publication of an enlarged second edition of his volume, with’ the 
substitution of the plural “tours” on the title-page, and of the 
initials R.A. for the less select F.S.A. The book in its first form 
appeared at an opportune time, for public curiosity had been 
awakened by, but not sated with, that which was to most Eng- 
lishmen practically the discovery that, as during the middle ages 


* Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages: Notes of Tours in the North of 
Italy. By George Edmund Street, R.A. Second Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1874. ; ‘ 
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Gothic architecture had grown up, flourished, and then faded away 
north of the Alps, exhibiting during that period different a 
by which the work of the tive centuries could be distin- 
guished, so it had run a el course in Italy; and that, as in 
other countries, so in that it had been all through its course 
stamped by national characteristics. It is not so long since it was 
the fashion even of educated persons to talk of Milan Cathedral 
as if it were almost a unique example of an exotic method of 
building in Ultramontane lands. The first English writer who 
embodied in systematic the fact that a distinct school 
of Italian pointed had existed was undoubtedly Thomas Hope; 
but his History of Architecture was a posthumous work, and the 
same year, 1835, which saw its publication was also enriched by 
Professor Willis’s careful and acute Remarks on the Architecture of 
the Middle Ages, especially of Italy. Pugin’s pilgrimage to Rome 
was unfortunately only fertile in sketches which long remained un- 
published ; while the descriptions contained in Mr. Webb's Conti- 
nental Ecclesiology were destitute of illustrations, and Gally Knight’s 
sumptuous volumes were only the contribution of an enlightened 
amateur. At this epoch Mr. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps and his Stones 
of Venice pectin appeared, with their minute multiplicity of 
individual descriptions to stimulate the artistic appetite for some 
more rapid appreciation of a wider range of Italian Gothic examples. 
Mr. Street 
with not too much matter, and with his modicum well served 
up. His book was not an essay but a tour, occasionally breaking into 
descriptions of scenery, which were both precise and picturesque, 
or little incidents of nal experience, but never losing sight 
of the main object for which the journey had been undertaken, 
while it was plentifull illustrated by what were to the general 
public the first fruits of Mr. Street's masterly pencil. An under- 
tone, too, of genial defiance which ran through the more artistic 
portion of the volume fell in very seasonably with the temper of 
the class of readers for whom the work had been particularly 
written. 

The Gothic party among our architects, together with its un- 

rofessional backers, was still labouring under the unpardonable 
vefect of youth; aud its members had been subjected a little too 
long for patience to the pompous wemgep of Academic dons, who 
were never tired of exhorting their “young friends” to betake 
themselves to the classic soil of Italy, and there at the fountain- 
head contemplate the masterpieces of pure taste. latitudes were 
well met by defiance; and a tiresome controversy was opportunely 
cut short by producing a foremost champion of the medizval cause, 
who could return from the sacred journey with head and note- 
book full of fresh phases of the proscribed style. The “ Brick and 
Marble” which filled the first line of the title-page was a lucky 
hit at the moment when Englishmen were awakening to the fact 
that shabby stucco was a bad substitute for honest red brick, 
while the railroad, the steamer, and the steam-saw had essenti- 
ally cheapened the use of that class of close-grained stone which is 
ielieacletnssiy described as marble. No doubt the lessons taught 
by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Street borea crop of first fruits in an ex- 
perimental imitation of features of Italian Gothic by several of 
our architects which sometimes betrayed a forgetfulness of the 
different climatic conditions of lands respectively washed by the 
Mediterranean and the German Ocean, and a contempt for national 
traditions akin to that which Gothicists are apt to charge against 
the followers of the classical school. The fashion was one out of 
many in an age of eclecticism gone wild, and those whose talents 
would have made their permanent adoption of Ultramontane 
pointed most detrimental to the development of an architec- 
ture which should be at once natural and national, have 
had the sense to pull up, and—while engrafting on the certainly 
more noble forms of Northern Gothic details of ornamentation 
borrowed from Southern types—to work out their ideas in loyal 
conformity to the requirements of indigenous art. Apart from the 
modern craze for the so-called Queen Anne style which has pos- 
sessed some who were once amongst the most rigid Gothicists, the 
reaction in favour of the historical continuity of our national archi- 
tecture has characterized the works of our best men during the 
last few years. Still this incident is no reason, but the contrary, 
why the science of architecture should not rest upon a wide in- 
ductive study of comparative examples. 

The brick and marble churches or palaces of Northern medieval 
Italy may no longer be a revelation of an almost unknown phase 
of art; but they are established facts as to which the student of 
the science of building cannot now be permitted to plead “ in- 
vincible ignorance.” It was accordingly = worth Mr, Street’s 
while, if he still adhered to the positions laid down by his more 
youthful pen, to reprint his book. But in the years which have 
elapsed since its first publication he had made more than one raid 
across the Alps, both widening his acquaintance with ancient 
models and enlarging his share of pleasant traveller's gossip. 
Still he could not bring himself absolutely to recast the wor 
by which he first became known to the wide circle of general 
readers, and he has accordingly adopted the somewhat intricate ex- 
pedient of reproducing the continuous record of his original 
journeys, and at the same time profusely intercalating the book 
with matter picked up on subsequent occasions. This is of 
course a detriment to its li completeness. Still, as the value 
of the architectural portion of the volume is of a far more solid 
character than that of its tourist digressions, we need not be very 
fastidious about an arrangement which has enhanced its value 
as a scientific exposition at the expense of the consistency of 
its narrative. The extent of the additions may be estimated 


the good fortune at that moment to present himself, - 


by the fact that the chapter devoted to Venice in the first 
edition is enlarged by more than half as much again new 
matter; while Vicenza, Aquileja, Udine, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, Piacenza, and Vercelli appear for the first time 
in the table of contents as visited, described, and illustrated. 
Mr. Street informs us that it has been his happiness to revisit the 
quaint old town of Como again and again since he wrote the de- 
scription of it which he reproduces oak his first edition. We 
are therefore rather surprised that he should still have over- 
looked the exceedingly interesting church of San Abdondio. 
In 1855 Mr. Street triumphantly boasts that he “ stayed not” 
at Vicenza as one of a “school of artists” “young and earnest 
fighting for truth, small in numbers, disciples of nature, &c.,” and 
therefore pledged antagonists of another and a naughty school, 
who were just the contrary, and worshipped Palladio. In 1874 
this comparative description of the two ties is repeated, 
although the “ young” is not quite so true, while, thanks to the 
ability and honesty of such as Mr. Street himself, the “small in 
numbers” is no longer accurate in any sense; but the “gag” now 
leads up to the statement that “I stayed not longer at Vicenza 
than was necessary to satisfy myself of the truth of the charges 
against Palladio’s work there, and to note the few, but interesting, 
medizval remains.” It must be confessed that he makes out 
a good case against Palladio, whom he cannot forgive as an 
“artist who did not care to give solidity to his work, and ” (for?) 
“the power of executing a vast amount of enrichment in the 
cheapest way and with the commonest materials is about the 
greatest snare into which an architect can allow himself to 
fall.” The defence which Mr. Street proceeds to offer for Palladio 
from the “trumpery modes of construction” found at Pompeii is 
ingenious, for, as Pompeii was not discovered till nearly two hun- 
dred years after Palladio’s death, the excuse is in fact a further 
charge against the favourite style of the opposite party, both in 
its ancient and in its modern manifestation. 

The description of the Patriarchal Church of Aquileja, once “ one 
of the greatest of the old Roman seaports,” but possessing “ now 
only a few poor houses and a sparse population, pauperized and in- 
valided by fever and swamps on any side, whilst the sea has 
retreated some three miles,” is very interesting. We make two ex- 
tracts as illustrating a fact to which the recent discoveries at San 
Clemente at Rome bear remarkable evidence—namely, the lateness 
of the date down to which the basilican arrangement of churches 
was preserved and repeated in Italy :— 


The one great interest in the city now is the cathedral. This is a great 
cruciform basilica, with a central and two small a east of the transept, 
and eleven arches between the nave and aisles, e arrangements of the 
apse are interesting ; two flights of steps lead up to it from the nave, and in 
the centre of the east wall is the patriarch’s throne of white marble, well 
raised on a platform above the seat which goes round the apse. The whole 
arrangement is —? well preserved, and looks very well, in spite of 
the destruction of most of the mosaic pavement with which originally no 
doubt the floor was laid, of which only a few tessere now remain, and in 
spite also of the modernization of the rest of the apse. This throne appeared 
to me to be not earlier than circa 1150, though the church is said to have 
been built between ro19 and 1042. These dates must, I think, be taken 
with large allowance for alterations. With the exception of the apse and 
the crypt under it, I believe the greater of the church was rebuilt in 
the fourteenth century ; for though the Roman capitals (which were every- 
where ready to the hand) were used on the ancient columns, the arches 
carried by them are pointed, and the clerestory is evidently of the same 
age. This combination of classic columns and sculpture with pointed 
arches js so very unusual that it is quite worth while to give an illustration 
of the interior. The columns, capitals, and bases are of varied shapes and 
sizes, and evidently a mere collection of old materials which happened to 
be handy for the builder’s use; the arches are rudely moulded, and the 
clerestory of cinquefoiled windows, each of a single light, is as insignificant 
as possible, and yet withal there is so grand an area enclosed that the effect 
is good and impressive. The nave is divided from its aisles by eleven arches 
on each side, and measures about one hundred and fifty feet in length, by 
one hundred and five in width. The aisle roofs are modern, but the nave 
still retains its old roof, a fine example of a cusped ceiling, boarded and 
panelled in small square panels. The whole of this ceiling is painted, and 
with extremely good effect, though the only colours used are black, white, 
and brownish yellow. Each panel is filled with a small painted hexagon 
filled with tracery painted in black and white, and all the ribs and leading 
lines are yellow and black. The purlines, which are arranged so as to form 
the points of the cusps, are very decidedly marked with black. Simple as 
the treatment is, the effect is admirable, and it appeared to me to be owin 
to the large amount of white in the panels. Near the west end of the nort' 
aisle is a singular circular erection, which is said by the cicerone to be the 
receptacle for the holy oil, but which without this information I should have 
taken for the baptistery. . . . . 

The interior of the eastern part of the church is more interesting than 
that of the nave. It is all probably of the original foundation, and retains 
most of the old arrangements. The floor of the choir is raised some ten or 
twelve steps, with two flights of steps on each side of the centre. At the 
top of these steps, projecting sideways into the transepts, are tribunes with 
open balustrades which seem to have served as ambons. The apse has two 
rows of seats, with the patriarch’s seat raised in the centre, and the altar 
stands in front of this on the chord of the apse. It is curious that this, 
which is an apse interhally, is a square projection from the transept ex- 


A ,> Sn on each side under the tribunes leads to the under the 


close grilles reaching from floor to vault, so as od age the shrine of S. 
Hermacora, which occupies the centre. But little light steals into this 


up round the windows ; but there is —_ enough to reveal vaults covered 
with paintings of subjects, and to 

ensemble as one need wish to see. Kneeling-desks were placed round the 
shrine, but the cultus of S. Hermacora seems to be no longer popular, and 
the only pilgrims are curious visitors like ourselves, i 


tury, and are very cleverly contrived to suit the early vaults. 
transepts remain to be mentioned. Each has a small eastern apse 


raised choir. us is very small, but 1s divi into three aisles in width, 
and four bays in The central is screened round 
- and that littie has to find its way between rank weeds which grow 
a appeared to me to be of not earlier date than the fourteenth cen- 
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near the extreme end, and a tomb or shrine between this apse and the choir 
tribune. These are of the thirteenth century, and are enormous blocks of 
stone, panelled and carved in front, and supported on four detached shafts. 
In the south transept there are fragments of a Byzantine screen round the 
altar in the small apse, which are of rare beauty and intricacy. The screen 
consisted of a solid base, breast high, covered with carving, and upon which 
columns stood originally at intervals of six feet, just as in the screen at 
Torcello, of which 1 have given a view. 

There is an early painting of Our Lord, seated on a throne, in the semi- 
dome of this apse, and there are remains of an early wall painting in the 
choir-apse, partly covered by a fifteenth-century picture in a good frame. 
The choir stalls are of elaborate intarsiatura work, and date from the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

A little way to the north of the church stands its campanile, a tall plain 
mass of masonry, with the date MDXLVIIII. on the upper stage, and the 
inscription “ Tadeus Luranus hoc o. fecit.” 


The Gothie church of San Petronio at Bologna was in its con- 
ception about the largest church in the world yet thought of, not 
excepting the Abbey of Cluny or St. Albans, while it would have 
exceeded in length, and in breadth fallen not much below, the 
actual St. Peter’s; for it was to have been 800 feet long and 525 
across the transepts, with a central dome 130 feet in diameter, 
and even the fragmentary nave, which is the only completed 
fragment of the gigantic enterprise, is more than 300 feet in 


The grandest church in Bologna is undoubtedly San Petronio, which is 
well placed on one side of the Piazza Maggiore. It was not commenced 
until 1390, so that we must not be surprised to find the faults in detail which 
mark the period. But the general scheme of the church is so magnificent 
that these faults do not strike the eye at all offensively. As it stands even 
now, with only its nave and aisles finished, it gives a vast idea of size and 

e, though this is hardly appreciated at first, owing to the enormous 
ensions, the fewness of the parts, and the extreme simplicity of all the 
details. The west front is of immense size and width, but its only finished 
a de the plinth and doorways, the whole of the rest being left in rough 

i The detail of this finished part is of poor character, and later than 
the fabric. It is rather richly carved with figures, which are sometimes 
much praised, but which seemed to me (with the exception of a Pieta over 
the south-west doorway) to be of poor style and character. Going round to 
the side of the building, the design is of earlier date and much more in- 
teresting. The aisle-windows are noble designs of four-lights in each bay, 
separated by buttresses and surmounted by steep-pitched gables. The detail 
is an extremely good combination of brick and stone, whilst a magnificent 
plinth of stone and marble gives great force to the work. The transept was 
never built, but at the point where it was intended to be connected with the 
aisle there is a curious conceit—a window at a projecting corner with half 
its arch and tracery facing south, and the other half facing west. It is, so 
far as I remember, a unique example in a church, but is just a little like 
the angle-windows in some of the Venetian palaces, though these never 
indulge in such an absurdity as is the construction of two halves of pointed 
arches over such an opening. 

The interior is very magnificent. The columns, arches, and walls gene- 
rally are of brick, now coloured and whitewashed (but originally intended to 
be seen, as is evident from parts of the incomplete work where the internal 
brickwork is still exposed and is executed with the greatest care), the 
capitals and bases being all of stone. The columns of the nave are bold 
clusters ; they are about sixty feet from centre to centre, rather short in 
proportion to the height of their capitals, which are carved with stiff foliage. 
Above there is a large pier running up to the groining, and there are 
pointed arches opening to the aisles of very lofty pitch, but which, owing to 
their creat size, certainly look very attenuated. Two chapels open into each 
bay of the aisles ; these are lighted by the large four-light windows already 
mentioned, whilst both nave and aisles have no windows except cusped circular 
ones of no great size, placed as near as possible to the groining, which is 
very simple throughout the church. There is scarcely a horizontal 
stringcourse or a label to be seen, and the mouldings are few and simple ; 

, nevertheless, the effect is grand. Such a church may well trouble the 
mind of the English student who thinks that no building is complete 
which has not its arcade, its triforium, and its clerestory. One of our 
puny churches would stand—nave, aisles, chancel, tower, and spire and all 
—within one of the bays of the nave and aisles here ; and there is a grand 
sense of restraint and simplicity about this work which impresses me more 
each time I see it. At the same time the interest is of this grand kind— 
there is a sense of the immense and infinite, but no condescension to the 
love of detail and delight in dainty variety, which undoubtedly strikes us 
in most good Gothic works, and makes them so enjoyable. 

The church which inspired the design of this was, no doubt, the 
cathedral at Florence. But of the two the design of San Petronio seems to 
me to be the more beautiful. The addition of chapels beyond the aisles 
and the traceries in their windows make the design a little less bald and 
insipid, and also give a somewhat truer impression of the real scale than 
one has at Florence. But at the best such work does not create enthusiasm. 
The principal effort of the architect was to build something very big, and 

succeeded ; unfortunately he so contrived as very nearly to prevent one 
from quite realizing how vast his work is, and [ hardly know a more 
serious charge that can be made against an architect than this. 


The characteristic conclusion with which the author in 1855 
summed up the lessons which he desired to enforce from his 
Italian tour has been ially re-written in the re-publication, 
and it now appears in the following shape :— 


Finally, I wish that all artists would remember the one great fact which 
tes by so wide a gap the architects, sculptors, and painters of the 
best days of the Middle Ages from us now—their earnestness and their 
thorough self-sacrifice in the pursuit of art, and in the exaltation of their 
ion. They were men who had a faith, and hearts earnestly bent on the 
Se of that faith ; and were it not for this, their works would never 
ve had the life, vigour, and freshness which even now they so remarkably 
retain. Why should we not be equally remembered three centuries hence ? 
Have we less to contend for, less faith to exhibit, or less self-sacrifice to 
offer than they, because we live in later days? Or is it true that the 
temper of men is so much changed, and that the vocation of art hasc 
with it? I believe not. There have been evidences enough that there is 
no lack of liberality on the of our employers, where there is any evidence 
of skill and enthusiasm for his work on the part of the artist. The English 
architect of to-day has opportunities as great as those of any of his prede- 
cessors, if he will but use them. But he must use his art as one who respects 
both himself and it. There is no real respect for an art when it is treated, 
as it always has been by the Renaissance architects and their followers, as a 
mere affair of di 4 No good building was ever yet created in which the 
architect desi front, and left the flanks or internal courts to take 


care of themselves. So also no good building was ever seen in which the 
exterior only was thought of, and the internal decoration and design neg- 
lected. But this is almost universal now, except in the few buildings in 
which the Gothic style has been carefully revived. In such treatment of 
art as this there is an ingrained falseness, which is as demorslizing as it is 
ruinous. If architecture is only an affair of outside display, no one will take 
any real interest in it, for from the first it is the evidence of the architect’s 
love for his work which has given the human interest which is all in all 
to it. 

It is this truthfulness only, in every line and every detail of every part of 
a building, which can ever make great architecture—it is this only which 
one would wish to extract from the works of our forefathers—and this only 
which I have desired to discover in the works of those Italian artists whose 
labours I have been considering, and whose efforts I have endeavoured to 
set before my readers; and it is this desire which can alone be my excuse 
for having undertaken the work which I have now brought to a con- 
clusion. 

While we accept the general principles which lie under Mr. Street’s 
earnest protest, we think that he has done less than justice to the 
influence. of his own party in fostering the improvement of our 
national architecture in the important considerations of realit 
and thoroughness outside of the dominion of the actual Gothic 
school. We agree with him that the earliest and foremost advo- 
cates in our times of these architectural virtues, and the most out- 
spoken foes of all constructional shams, were the pioneers of 
medieval art such as Pugin and Mr. Ruskin, the fighting men of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Societies, and himself. But the same 
fate has befallen these champions which is common enough in the 
history of all successful causes. They have been so much more 
persuasive than they ever expected to be, that they have actually 
made half converts of the men to whom they are still bound by the 
sacred ties of party to vow eternal hostility. It is just like 
the case of politics or any other large public interest. 
When the Liberals behold a Tory Government serenely marching 
along the path of Free-trade and Reform, or the Tories are 
wakened up by the Liberal leader’s war cry of “Our Protestant 
institutions in Church and State,” the dictates of true Christianity 
ought to make each side rejoice over the conversion of 
egregious prodigals. But somehow such returns to the paths of 
rectitude, if they happen to lead across our neighbour's fields, are 
too often met by reference to the fellows who stole the boys’ 
clothes while they were bathing, or some other unmannerly 
remark of the same kind. It is the same in art. Those writers 
on the Gothic side had a double task to perform—to prove the 
existence of an architectural conscience embodying reality of 
design, material, and construction, and to vindicate for the 
principles of Gothic that they most naturally led to the mani- 
festation of those realities. In so doing they hit faith- 
less friends as hard as open foes, for the Gothic of Straw- 
berry Hill, or the old House of Lords, was as full of 
flimsy shams as any terrace in the Regent’s Park. Natu- 
rally enough their success was different with different men, 
and, as Cobden has made all political parties the enemies of mono- 
poly without their ceasing to be Tories or Liberals, so Pugin has 
made all artistic schools advocates for reality without their ceasing 
to be Italians or Goths. 

It is still open to Mr. Street to contend that the good which all 
equally desire can only be satisfactorily reached by the high- 
way of Gothic; he is hardly justified, however, in still assert- 
ing that those who travel in another direction are not desirous 
themselves of the same good. For instance, to take the 
illustrations which he himself offers, is Gothic now the only 
style in which the architect himself does more than design 
the front and scorns to leave the flanks or internal courts to take 
care of themselves? Is it the only style in which now the ex- 
terior only is not thought of, nor the internal decoration and de- 
sign neglected? We venture to test the truth of these imputations 
by a reference to the class of buildings in which, next to churches 
(in which the Gothicists carry all before them), our modern 
architects of all schools, except it may be the pure classical, have 
had the fairest field to show off their respective capacities; we 
mean those costly country houses which the vast growth of 
national wealth, with the accompanying demand on the part of our 
men of money for art of some kind, has scattered over the land. 
Whatever may be the merits on the whole of these various build- 
ings, we should have thought that their faults would have 
generally been acknowledged to lie in the contrary direction from 
those which Mr. Street scathes. There are many of them of 
which “ all front and no back” might be truthfully predicated, while 
the gorgeous oppressiveness of their internal arrangements and 
decorations would occasionally lead us almost to regret the bald 
simplicity of our grandfathers’ plastered villas. The disciples of 
Phidias (if any such survive), who are the only school of arghitects 
whom modern fashion has left nowhere, might now retaliate by 
recalling the forgotten merits of rhythmical proportions, pure out- 
line, and c2icate detail, to the vacillating consciences of those 
backsliding Gothicists who have suffered themselves to be ensnared 
by the capricious picturesqueness of the Queen Anne builders, To 
their seductions Mr. Street has always loyally closed his ears. 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S CHATTERTON.* 


EEE is decidedly not enough to make a monograph 
of, Assuming, however, that a monograph was to be written 
at all hazards on Chatterton, Professor Masson has smoothed over the 


. ttertun : a Story of the Year 1 By David Masson. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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impossibility as neatly as it could well be done. If one regards his 
book merely as an ingenious exercise, showing how far a very 
small subject may be beaten out by a practised hand without using 
actual violence to it, there is race | to admire in the art he has 
shown on the present occasion. Why he chose this particular 
exercise, having, in virtue of his office, the whole field of English 
literature before him, we have no means of determining, and it 
would be idle to guess. Perhaps, however, we should look for the 
explanation rather to that other part of his office which deals with 
rhetoric, for a Professor of Rhetoric, we presume, may well teach 
the figures of speech by example as well as by precept, and we find 
that the means by which the very meagre outline of Chatterton’s 
life is filled out to 280 pages are mainly reducible to three or four 
figures or methods of speech. These we may take leave to call 
the method of The time when, the method of Reader ! the method 
of If, and the method of Ak! They are of course not intelligible 
without a specimen; and as in practice they are not all used 
at the same time, we must try what we can do in the way 
of putting them together by ourselves, working in a frag- 
ment from the original where we find opportunity. Nor is 
there any occasion to digress from our subject, since the method 
will serve for any subject equally well. We have only to suppose 
ourselves writing “a story of the year 1874” about Professor 
Masson’s monograph :— 

“ Was there ever a time when there was not a present crisis, or 
at least an anti-crisis? Well, at this time there was an anti-crisis 
in England. It was the time when a Premier who had solaced 
the hours of opposition by dreaming of ropes of pearls could turn 
his versatile magniloquence to the adornment of Imperial facts, and 
boast that he had added a Fijian jewel to the crown of England. 
It was the time when most men in England were in their mood of 
rest, as you and I, reader, have been or doubtless will be. Most, we 
said, but not all; for meanwhile an ex-Premier, shot as it were 
into space and silence by the recoil of his own engine in that sur- 
prise in a time of surprises, the general election of 1874, was 
already refreshed for new battles. Busily and silently he was 
forging the polished thunderbolt that should burst upon the 


. Ultramontane hierarchy as from a clear blue sky. Ah, the poetry 


of coincidences! While this one was forging his thunderbolt, 
another was weaving a tiny laurel-wreath. Reader, were you 
ever in Edinburgh? If so, you may know in what sort of place 
this labour of love was being done; or, if not, you may read about 
it in a guide-book.” Here may follow a description of Edinburgh 
ad libitum. “Nor was the task of telling Chatterton’s story so 
light a one in those days. If only it had been reasonably long and 
moderately eventful, if only any of those contingencies had been 
realized on which the biographer so fondly dwells; if only the 
marvellous boy had been taken up by Horace Walpole or rescued 
by Goldsmith, or had run away from Bristol with Hannah More 
and lived happy ever after, how much less desperate would have 
been the writer's task! But now with all his cunning and good- 
will how should he tell a story when there was no story to tell ? 
Ah, how indeed ?” 

We fear, however, that this may seem exaggerated, and on 
second thoughts it seems best to give one or two authentic frag- 
ments by which the reader may check our humble imitation. 
Here is one of the paragraphs which begins with Oh !:— 


Oh! the weariness of those aimless walks of a young literary adventurer, 
without a purse or a friend, in the streets of London! The perpetual and 
anxious thought within, which scarcely any street-distraction can amuse ; 
the listlessness with which, on coming to the parting of two ways, one 
suffers the least accident to determine which way one will take, both being 
indifferent ; the vain castle-building in sanguine moments, when thousands 
of pounds seem possible and near ; the utter prostration of spirit at other 
moments, when one inspects the shivering beggar that passes with new 
interest as but another form of one’s sclf, and when every glimpse of a 
damp, grassless churchyard through a railing acts as a horrible premonition 
of what may be the end; the curious and habitual examination of 
physiognomies met as one goes along; the occasional magic of a bright 
eye, or a lovely form, shooting a pang through the heart, and calling up, 
it may be, the image of a peerless one, distant, denied, but unforgotten, 
till the soul melts in very tenderness, and all the past is around one again ; 
the sudden start from such a mood, the flush, the clenched hand, the set 
teeth, the resolve, the manly hope, the dream of a home quiet and blest 
after all with one sweet presence ; and then, after that, the more composed 
gait, and the saunter towards the spots one prefers, till the waning day, or 
the need to work and eat, brings one back fatigued to the lonely room! 
And so from day to day a repetition of the same process. Ah, 
London, London! thou perpetual home of a shifting multitude, how 
many a soul there is within thee at this hour, who, listening to that 
peculiar roar of thine, which shows the concourse of myriads in thee, and 
yet feeling excluded, like an unclaimed atom, from the midst of thy bustle, 
might cry aloud to thee, “I, too, am strong; I am young; I am willing ; 
I can do something; leave me not out ; attendto me; make room for me ; 
devise the means of absorbing me, and such as me, within thy just activity ; 
and defer not till I and they make thee hearken with our shrieks!” But 
London rolls on; and men, young and old, do demand impossible things. 
If it is impossible to make the medium without conform, some power is at 
least left to shape and rule the spirit within. 


And here is an extract showing two of the other methods. It 
must be understood that it immediately follows two pages and a 
half of the miscellaneous contents of the newspapers for April and 
May 1770:— 

It was into the midst of such incidents as these, episodic as they were to 
the two great topics of Wilkes and the Constitution and the growing dis- 
affection of the American Colonies, that Chatterton transferred himself by 
his removal from Bristol to London. With some of the little incidents 
mentioned he > / even have come into direct personal contact. If he did 
not go to see Addison’s tragedy of Cato at Covent Garden on the 30th 
of April, it is not likely that he missed the opportunity of seeing Garrick 
ia Munke ot Bary on the of May. the “fine sight” of the 


lady of high quality with the hundred thousand pounds’ worth of jewels about 
her, and the three young negresses supporting her train, did not tempt him 
to the vicinity of the Soho Masquerade on the evening of the 7th of May, 
it is not at all improbable that he formed one of the crowd that gathered 
round the door of the House of Commons that evening on the false expecta- 
tion of seeing Wilkes come to make a scene and get himself committed to 
custody by the Speaker. 

It must be observed that Proféssor Masson is not to be accused of 
book-making in the ordinary sense. He has been at much pains 
to verify all the relevant facts concerning Chatterton’s life and life- 
time, and not a few irrelevant ones. He is indebted, as appears 
by his handsome acknowledgment, to another ingenious writer for 
the correction of the number assigned by tradition to Chatterton’s 
lodging in Brooke Street, Holborn. But he seems to have spent 
some time in walking up and down Shoreditch to see which house 
looks most like that in which Chatterton first lodged on his arrival 
in London. ‘The search has indeed not led to anything beyond an 
“incommunicable impression ” of its general whereabouts, the only 
fixed condition of the problem with our present knowledge being 
that the chosen house “shall be conceivable as having once been 
the abode of a plasterer.” A more definite search has been made 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1771, by means of which it is 
ascertained what sort of weather it was in 1770 when Chatterton 
set out on his journey to town from Bristol. We have the names 
and characters of all the people Chatterton knew, most of those 
whom he may phere & presumed to have known, and some 
of those he did not know. To the last class belongs Hannah More, 
then living at Bristol, who comes in by way of unrealized contin- 
gency, as we have already mentioned. We are also told with some 
minuteness how Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith spent their long vaca- 
tion in 1770, and with brief regret that it is not known where 
Garrick, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the rest of the Club 
spent it; the connexion of these distinguished persons with the 
story of Chatterton being simply that none of them heard of him 
till after he was dead. There is also, as we have hinted, a great 
deal of miscellaneous information as to what was happening in 
London from month to month, and amongst these incidents the 
contest between the City of London and the King in the matter of 
Wilkes is told with considerable spirit. This last no doubt is fairly 
relevant to Chatterton, inasmuch as he sought to make capital out 
of it as a political writer, and might possibly have done so if it had 
not been for the Lord Mayor Beckford’s unex death. In 
short, Professor Masson has collected with much diligence and 
sufficient discretion the materials for an historical novelette. 
The materials are excellent, and, as far as we can see, much 
more trustworthy than those which novel-writers generally use. 
Unhappily Professor Masson has not written the novelette, and 
the matters which in a work of fiction would be most useful as the 
groundwork of dialogue and incident are out of all proportion in 
a professed biography, at least when there is so little biography to 
support them. There is one book of George Sand’s consisting 
simply of rough notes for an historical novel which was never 
executed ; it contains curious facts, but in a literary point of view 
it is quite dull enough to be a warning. Professor Masson’s notes 
are indeed not rough, for he has given them more polish than they 
will bear. But, in short, the whole thing is an elaborate trifle of a 
kind which Professor Masson’s skill in execution enables him to 
make passable enough, but which in the hands of an inferior work- 
man would be quite intolerable. It is a dangerous example to 
youth, and one which it is — hardly desirable that a Pro- 
fessor of English literature should set. In the style also there are 
things which we should not advise students of the English lan- 
guage to imitate. Those who speak of an “attempt to teach a 
certain class of animals the value and beauty of pearls” will not be 
on the right way to refined sarcasm, and those who use “ function ” 
as a verb will commit themselves to a more than questionable 
Gallicism. 


Concerning the nucleus of real biography in the book (which 
after all is but a cometary sort of nucleus) there is very little to 
be said. Not so much play is made with the discussion of Chat- 
terton’s character as might have been looked for, and so far there 
is reason to be thankful. Professor Masson repudiates somewhat 
warmly the supposition that Chatterton was insane in the ordinary 
sense, yet he seems to think he approached insanity in some less 
ordinary manner; for he proceeds to tell a story from a Scotch 
newspaper of an idiot who worshipped the bell of a ruined parish 
church, and he suggests that Chatterton may have entertained the 
same kind of fetish-worship in a milder form for the church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol and its contents. These contents in- 
cluded a muniment-room and apparently some real muniments, of 
which however no further account is now to be had than the com- 
pendious negative familiar to maritime commerce, “ weight, value, 
and contents unknown.” Professor Masson thinks Chatterton may 
have got some suggestions of fact from them. Given these con- 
ditions, a precocious imagination, and a disposition which Professor 
Masson calls first “ a remarkable veneration for the antique,” and 
then still more tenderly “ a preference for the antique in form,” and 
the result was the Rowley MSS. However, the epithet is just, for 
that may well be called a remarkable veneration for the antique 
which displays itself in impudent forgeries. For, notwithstanding 
all the sentiment that has been spent on Chatterton, these pro- 
ductions claim our admiration chiefly as a masterpiece of impudence. 
Apart from the internal evidence, which was not quite so glaring 
then, except toa few scholars, as it is now, they were self-con- 
demned by the suspicious circumstances and the imprudent haste 
of their production, Horace Walpole believed in the first 
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specimen Chatterton sent him, but doubted on a second read- 
ing :— 

A series of Anglo-Saxon painters till then unheard of; a new poet of the 
twelfth century writing a poem on Richard I. in perfectly modern metre ; 
and a new poet of the fifteenth, advertised as having left numerous poems 
and other writings still extant in Bristol; all this in one letter was too 
much; .... But, when the second letter came, bringing with it a batch of 
new painters, and specimens of two Saxon poets of the sixth century, and 
when in this letter the writer explained that he was a poor widow’s son 
with a turn for literature, there could be no longer any doubt in the matter. 


One wonders how Walpole believed even on a first reading. The 
biographer, as in duty bound, says the most he can for the merits 
of his hero’s poetry. He does not indeed claim much beyond 
fluency and smartness for that part which was written in the 
current language of the day, and certainly the specimens he gives 
are poor and flippant enough. On behalf of the fulse antiques, 
however, he rises to something like enthusiasm, and asserts that 
at that particular time Chatterton “ was, with all his —e 
almost solitary in the possession of the highest poetic gift.” To 
our mind, it would take a much greater genius Chatterton’s 
to carry off the falseness of a diction in which antique forms and 
words, even when correct, are mixed up in hopeless anachronism, 
and crudely thrust into modern thoughts and phrases. But we 
leave the reader who cares to form his own judgment on this to 
seek the materials in the last chapter of Professor Masson's book. 


THE BERLIN HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA.* 


it is a strange chance, if indeed it really be a chance, that we 
should hardly have done reading the Count of Paris’s volumes 
on the American war when we find before us the rival work from 
Berlin. It has been known for some time past that the 
library of the General Staff Bureau at that capital was to have an 
independent book of its own on the great contest which Count 
Moltke has been toe hastily charged with slighting ; and the title 
thoroughly explains the main object of the work confided to Major 
Scheibert, which is to offer to every German officer a clear narra- 
tive, handy in size, and framed so strictly with military objects as to 
give him all the chief professional lessons to be drawn from it, with- 
out pretending to discuss every detail, or to enter into the politics 
on which many of the events necessarily turned. It was fitting, - 
indeed, in the interests of impartiality, that the task should have | 
been entrusted to a German officer who served on the side 
of the South, if it were only that the important French work 
which has lately a is from the pen of one who not only 
fought against the South, but confesses himself an ardent partisan 
of the cause of the Union. We have lately seen that the Count 
of Paris, in his zeal for this cause and his hatred of slavery, has 
hardly allowed himself to do justice to the soldiers who took up 
arms in all good faith for those State rights which they held as 
having the first claim on their allegiance. Those who study 
Major Scheibert’s volume will find no dissertations either attacking 
or Seheading any political action on either side. The very — 
of his work forbids them. A few words only of the preface tell us 
that throughout the war he devoted himself ardently to the cause 
of the Confederacy; but he promises his comrades that his study 
of the contest shall be an impartial one, and he keeps con- 
scientiously to his pledge. Of the six chapters, which are com- 
plete essays in themselves, that follow his somewhat too abridged 
narrative of the war, those on the Artillery, the Navy, and the 
Sanitary Service are avowedly taken from studies of the Federal 
arms, as presenting the more complete forms from which to draw 
the lessons promised. But it is in the closing one, “ Reflections 
and yee ap that the warmth of his admiration for General 
Lee, though it does not prevent him doing justice to other com- 
manders, shows that he has been touched by the nobility of 
that grand character, which seems to have the same charm for 
those who study it in retrospect that the hero’s genial manner 
and simplicity of heart had for those who surrounded him in the 
days of this triumphs. 

Of this part of the work we shall speak later. For the present 
we turn rather to one of the essays on those arms the working of 
which Major Scheibert persona’ observed during his service 
with the Confederates, and we select pu ly a chance ge 
on the action of Stuart's cavalry, to show how clearly he explains 

ican peculiarities and their causes. The general description runs 
thus, being illustrated afterwards by certain particular cases :— 

The nature of the ‘country, cut up as it was in so many ways, rendered 
the action of a large cavalry corps as a tactical whole an impossibility. The 
largest body formed together for actual tactical ape under single com- 
mand was the brigade. Although Stuart actually raised his cavalry co 
to a strength of twelve thousand sabres, the brigades worked separately 
according to some general plan towards the common end, each being 
limited to itself for real tactics. From this it followed accordingly, that the 
cavalry could not serve as a decisive arm in battle. And even if the ground 
in any case permitted the action of larger bodies, the cavalry was too 
seldom united in such masses to be able to use it. It would have failed in 
the continuity of attack necessary for the successful action of horse in 
a battle, the sort of step-by-step support to be given one to another by the 
different units. Within the brigade the cavalry were usually in two lines, 
either one behind the other, or the second in support of the wings of the first. 
Occasionally, as in the affair at Brandy Station, attacks were made in echelon 
of regiments. For such it was Stuart’s desire, as well as that of his staff 
officer, Von Borcke, that the intervals of the echelons should be left to choice 
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and circumstances rather than fixed by order. The cavalry kept up a con- 
stant effort to gain the enemy’s wings, and so there was either a small re- 
serve kept in hand to meet such a flank attack, or it sometimes happened 
that a troop had to be withdrawn suddenly from the mass sent to attack, and 
thrown round to meet the threatened movement. 

After this account of the Southern horse, two of its chief actions 
are narrated—that of Brandy Station, in August 1862, and another 
which soon followed it, in which part of Stuart’s command sur- 
prised and captured the head-quarter camp of General Pope, who 
commanded the Federal arniy. In these Major Scheibert naturally 
uses largely the Memoirs of his countryman Von Borcke, who was 
Chief of Staff to Stuart ; as also when he goes on to describe the 
famous raids which that General began, and which were afterwards 
copied with marked effect by the mounted corps—cavalry it would 
be wrong to call them—which the Union generals brought into 
the field more and more as the war went on, concluding it 
finally by the despatch into Alabama of a separate army under 
Wilson, which had no infantry with it at all. Of Von Borcke 
the author speaks in the highest terms, declaring that his sure 
military eye and determined courage made him Stuart’s strong 
support, and the idol of the whole cavalry, and commending his 
Memoirs to all cavalry officers as certain to be read with both plea- 
sure and profit. On Stuart he comments even more warmly, and 
the passage is perhaps the better worth quoting as the writer did 
not serve under the great soldier he describes, and his eulogy can- 
not be attributed to subtle personal influence, while it has a general 
moral that reaches far beyond the history of the army of Northern 
Virginia :— 

One important basis [he says] for the successful handling of the cavalry 
was the good personal feeling and intimate knowledge of each other among 
its chief officers. The brigadiers had blind confidence in their commander, so 
powerful in action, so unwearied in his exertions. The personal qualities of 
him who leads are never so penetrating and vivifying as among cavalry, 
with which arm the moments for action shift so rapidly, and plan and execu- 
tion follow one another so closely. Stuart not only influenced his men 
by the sense of his personal courage, his coolness, his inexhaustible fertility 
of resource, and his firmness in executing his purpose ; but, framed by nature 
to be a leader of horse, he won and inspired his troopers by kindling words, 
eyes of fire, and a humour that no circumstances could overcome. 

More interesting perhaps still, in a purely professional point of 
view, is that part of the closing portion of this essay which ex- 
plains what made raids at once so exceptional and so formidable 
in American warfare. To succeed as the earlier adventures of 
this kind did—for it is admitted that those of 1864-65 had not the 
same striking effect—they must be used against raw troops, armies 
dependent on very long lines of supply, in districts where there 
are few railroads or telegraphs and only bad roads, where there 
are woods to conceal their movements, and where the cavalry on 
the other side is unequal to the assailants in spirit. It became 
very much easier, Major Scheibert adds, in the later stages of the 
conflict to ward them off, and “on European theatres of war they 
will not profit much, as may be understood from studying the: 
conditions already described.” Nevertheless, he concludes, Stuart's. 
cavalry was animated to them by the same knightly spirit of ad- 
venture as that which has recently led the German horse on to the 
performance of those services which have made it so renowned. 

It would have been interesting indeed to have had from this. 
able pen a similar notice of Sheridan and his mounted corps. But 
Major Scheibert, if thoroughly impartial, is so by omission as well 
as execution, devoting hiscavalry chapter as completely to the Con- 
federates as others before mentioned are to the-I'ederal arms. But 
we must hurry on to the final one, as possessing more personal 
interest. As before noticed, it contains reflections, with anecdotes 
interspersed, as well as some short personal memoirs. Of the anec- 
dotical part we may say that it is so carefully done as really to 
illustrate the history to which it is attached. There is a capital 
example given of the independent working of the departments of the 
Southern army, in the case of a commissary in Longstreet’s Corps 
with the rank of major, who found his accounts getting more and 
more hopelessly beyond him. He was entirely dependent on his 
clerk, and had the best practical opportunities of observing that the 
latter had thoroughly mastered the business in which he himself 
failed. At last, convinced of what was the right course, he one 
day took his way straight to Longstreet’s tent, and in the interest 
of the army begged leave to resign his functions, and urged that 
his more able assistant should be nominated to his post. The 
General (who, it must be supposed, knew beforehand something of 
the truth) assented at once; the arrangement was duly carried out ; 
and, at his own request, the ex-major continued to serve on in the 
same office as a private in which he had hitherto ruled, not with- 
out much gain of respect from his comrades for an act of self- 
abnegation which probably, from what has been long known of the 
shortcomings in 's commissariat, might have been largely 
followed with much advantage to the Confederates. J 

The gallery of biographical sketches which closes the volume 
includes Stuart (on whom Major Scheibert dwells but slightly, 
having said so much of him in an earlier part), Jackson, Sherman, 
Grant, and Lee; and it is a striking testimony to the fairness of 
his judgment that the two distinguished Federal commanders 
receive full justice, their magnanimity in the hour of victory being 
specially extolled. We could here again have wished that Sheridan, 
whose fame at the close of the war stood out so high, had been 
added to complete the galaxy of brilliant leaders. To have done 
this = now, when that General is thought to have been severe 
on the German strategy of 1870-71, would have been a graceful 
act on the part of one who speaks for the Prussian staff on Ameri- 
can subjects. Lee is purposely reserved for the final hs 
of the volume, as inevitably the true hero of the great epic oon 
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as the American War. For the more, our author tells us, referring 
‘to his former chapter on American stratezy, that he sought to 
arrive at an independent judgment by abstract study of the war, 
and by the most objective treatment of its events, the more highly 
shone out the individual glory of General Lee, whom, people and 
army alike honoured with their common phrase, “ He is great as 
a general, but still greater as a man.” .As the work we are about 
to part from is essentially a scientific one, we cannot close our 
notice of it more fitly than by translating the military judgment 

ronounced on this great commandér and his strokes of War. 

bably no truer one has been written of any general :— _ 

Not with the sudden yielding to some passing thought, as the cavalry leader 
who must form his plan on the spur of the moment, but by severe labour, toil- 
some combination, and ceaseless comparison, were his resolves framed. He 
felt the overwhelming responsibility that lay upon his shoulders., ‘He saw 
the flower of the people’s offspring, the fate of his country, placed in his hand. 
He was fully sensible of the absolute confidence which staked its all:upon 
him. The deep responsibility he felt to heaven and to,the*people that 
so trusted in him caused him to throw his whole power into. the purpose of 
making his plan as complete as possible, freeing it from the doubts of chance, 
and avoiding the least mishap which might cross his design, and damage it 
in its entirety. After one of his battles he said to me, “I make-my plan 
as well as my human powers admit, but on the day of battle, I leave the 
nee of my army in God’s hands; my generals have then todo their 
part. : 
But, it is added, his goodness of heart was free from all mere 
sentimentality. Humanity itself in feeling, he was stern against 


all conscious dereliction of duty. And while every glance at a! 


wounded man gave him a sympathetic pang, he never, stayed the 
energetic pressure necessary to carry out to its end the plan he 
had once put steadfastly before him. Brought up to richer. fare 
and better expectations than almost any man of the host he led, he 
was the simplest of all in his surroundings; but when a stranger 
was entertained, as our author himself was, the honour was felt to 
. so great that it eflectually made amends for the scantiness, of 
e 


EGYPT AND ICELAND.* 


di first question suggested by this book to most readers will 
doubtless be, What is the connexion between Egypt and 
Iceland? Why should we not join together any other two places, 
such as Khiva and California, or Timbuctoo and Transylvania? It 
may be doubted whether even Captain Fluellen could have found any 
points of analogy between districts so widely remote in every 
conceivable relation. After our readers have sufficiently racked 
their brains in guessing at some profound connexion, we can give 
them a solution of the problem as simple as that of Columbus's 
The connexion is simply that Mr. Bayard. Taylor -visited 
both countries in the same year and had not enough to say 
about either to make a book of it by itself.. Such a’mode of com- 
position cannot, as Mr. ‘Taylor would be the first to admit, produce 
an artistic whole. We gather from the.various chapters, though it 
is not stated on the title-page, that they were originally letters to 
the New York Tribune; and we daresay that the readers of that 
journal were glad enough to have a letter every now and then from 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, wherever he might happen to be wandering. 
It is a virtue in a newspaper to resemble the sheep's head, about 
which, according to the Scotchman, there is a deal of “ fine confused 
feeding.” We like to browse aimlessly up and down the various 
columns, stumbling at one moment upon a horrible murder, at the 
next refreshing our minds with a bit of theology, and winding up 
with a discussion upon sewage. As a rule, however, a book is 
supposed to form more or less an organic whole; and hetero- 
geneity is rather a failing than a merit. We should be 
glad to see this rule observed.in books of travels, for the 
simple reason that twice nothing does not make something. 


' Mr. Taylor spent a week in Iceland,:and somewhere about ,a 


. less ephemeral form of literature. . 


month in ypt; and though .a day or an hour in-a 
strange country may give a reporter a_ sufficient peg to 
hang a letter upon, it can hardly justify the production of. a 
here are indeed some persons 


- who turn all that they touch to gold; there are men of genius who 


can confer an enduring value upon the merest trifles, and whose most 


' cursory letters are worth far more than the most elaborate labours 


t 
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of others. Mr. Taylor is an accomplished and excellent writer, 
but he does not quite reach this standard. The last performance 
of his which we happen to have read was the translation of Faust, 
and he certainly deserves a very high place amongst the numerous 
authors who have tried what is perhaps an impossiblefeat. But if Mr. 
Taylor had written an essay giving his first impressions of Goethe 
after a single reading, and tacked to it another containing a similar 
criticism of Schiller, we don't know that we should have cared to 
study the result. - 

We have made these remarks, which are perhaps a little un- 
grateful, because after all. Mr. Taylor has so many merits that we 
expected something more from him. It is perhaps wrong, though 
it 1s certainly natural, to be angry with a man for giving you what 
— out to be a penny when you. guessed it to be a guinea, even 
though 
Taylor has therefore suffered in our minds merely because we were 
unduly sanguine. We must endeavour to do justice to the. good 
he displays, in spite of comparative disappointment. 

e represents, in fact, a class of traveller which we could wish’ to 
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you had no cause for expecting anything at all. Mr.: 


-| periods “of ‘growth; and that even definite 


be more frequent. It is a moot question whether on the whole the 
vulgar American or the vulgar English traveller is the -more 
exquisitely disagreeable. Both specimens are to be met with -in 
vast and increasing abundance upon every line of European travel. 
We find them climbing Mont Blanc and the Pyramids, and treading 
upon our toes in Paris and St. Petersburg. _ A long series of 
careful observations has led us to the- conviction that on 
the whole the Englishman is the more annoying when he sets about 
it, thotigh perhaps a certain feeling of shame for our country may: 
have tnduly heightened onr yexation. Both races are equally 
ignorant, and show an equal indifference to all the beauties of art 
and nature. But the American, if he is rather more obtrusive, is 
also rather more simple. The English tourist tries to conceal his 
ignorance by a sully affectation of dignity. The American blarts 
it out with a naiveté which is at times almost touching. He -is 
not in the least ashamed to confess that he never heard of Raffaelle 
before he crossed the Atlantic, or to ask for information as to ‘the 
most rudimentary bits of traveller’s knowledge. Of the two we 
prefer his transparent ignorance to the awkward and thinly veiled 
ignorarice of the Englishman, but we confess that the’ordinary tra- 
veller of either breed is an undesirable companion. It’is obvious, 
however, that he is likely to become more abundant. The rapid 
spread of the English language all over the world proves the increase 


_of the English-speaking traveller. -Mr. Taylor, comparing Egypt 


at the present day with the Egypt of twenty-two years ago, is 
struck with the extraordinary progress made by the native popula- 
tion in acquiring this most. intrusive of all tongues. It is rapidly 
becoming less and less necessary for an Englishman eran American 
to acquire any other language than lis own. The consequence is 
that the Cook’s Tourist and the kind of American whose humour is 
represented by Mark Twain are finding themselves more at ease in 
every part of the world. .We could wish that they might learn 
a little from Mr. Taylor's example, though we are only too much 


-afraid that the process may be the reverse. Mr. Taylov, in fact, 


though a thoroughly intelligent and cultivated man, finds it 
necessary to male rather odd concessions to the inferior kind of 
traveller. He sees the Pyramids, and is affected, as every 
man of any sensibility must be, by the sight. But, 
having allowed himself to be carried away into an expression of 
his feelings, he ends by a sort of apology. He declares more than 
once that he does not regret the presence of the intrusive niodern 
element which is disturbing the ancient calm of the Fust.. He 
is bound to profess himself, a “ progressist,” and whether in 
Egypt or in oe sternly rds himself against sentimental 
‘yearnings over the past. Mr. Taylor is, in fact, so far in sympathy 


-with his countrymen that he clings to an optimist view of things 


in spite of the most pressing difficulties. The vulgar American 


-congratulates himself without remorse when an historical monu- 


ment is knocked out of the way by a railroad; and sees in the 
substitution of skin-deep civilization for the old types of Oriental 
culture nothing but an unqualified improvement. _ Mr. Taylor 
knows better than to join unreservedly in such glorifications 
of very doubtful changes; but*he is afraid of-being found un- 
faithful to the creed of progress. THe tries hard to believe that 
all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds, and 
will not see that there can be any conflict, except of a purely 
transitory nature, between modern democracy and refinement. 
Doubtless if he had ventured to say in plain terms to the readers 
of the New York Tribune that their countrymen were cestroyiny 
works of art incomparably superior to any that they can create, 
the remark would not have been palatable. And yet in Egypt, 
if anywhere, such a doubt must frequently occur to the most un- 
qualified admirer of modern progress. Mr. Taylor gives an 
account, and it is perhaps the best part of his book, of the wonder- 
ful discoveries made by M. Mariette. We need not ask how far 
the conclusions reached by this remarkable investigator will be 
ultimately,contirmed by independent critics. But, if we assume 
with Mr. Taylor that they are unguestionable, they certainly give 
rise to some curious reflections. According to them, it is satisfac- 


torily proved that the great period of Egyptian art belongs to the age 
of sh and the first historic king, Menes, who reigned more than 


four thousand years before Christ, must be ed as himself the 
product of along stage of unrecorded development. Among the 
various relics preserved in M. Mariette’s museum is a statue re- 
cently discovered, which is supposed to be about six thousahd 
years cld. It is carved in sycamore wood, which has now become 
‘herd and resonant as metal.” The face is described as “ remark- 
ably intelligent, cheerful, benevolent—a Shakspearian head, one 
might say, it gives such evidence of a large, rich, and attractive 
nature.” . The eyes are formed with curious ingenuity. ‘The 
lashes are thin rims of bronze; the whites are formed of white 
opaque quartz, the iris of rock crystal, and in the centre of each’ is 


| set a, small erystal with which from every side 


flect a keen point of light like that in the human eye.” When o 

reflects upon all that is implied in such a statement, on the periods 
of time which must have been necessary before ‘such’ an‘ art 
could. be evolved, one becomes almost’ dizzy “with “the 
long perspective of prehistorical evolution thus’ “dinily’;re- 
vealed. Nor is it altogether satisfactory ‘to’. reflect.“ upon 
the history of later progress. Such art is doubtless ‘rude ‘in 
many senses; and yet the difference between such a statue aiill“one 
which could be ordered (say) in New York at the present “day\is 
not altogether in favour of the modern artist. The natural sugges- 


.| tion is that what we call progress is in fact a very mixed and 


qualified affair; that long periods of decay have alternated with 
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coincided with the stamping out of ancient forms of civilization, 
often superior in many points to those which succeeded them. 
Nothing at any rate could be more calculated to make one pause 
before joining unreservedly in the modern chorus of exultation over 
every change which sweeps over the face of the earth. Inmprove- 
ment seems to be inextricably bound up with destruction, and if, 
on the whole, there is a gain, it isa gain on the balance of many 
conflicting results, not of a uniform and undiluted character. 

Perhaps, however, we are drifting far from Mr. Taylor. We 
only mean to say that we feel it a little difficult to share his com- 
— when we see a Mark Twain making jokes in face of the 

'yramids. However, Mr. Taylor is evidently a benevolent as well 
as an accomplished man. He seems to make friends with Egyptians 
and Icelanders with equal facility ; he tallis Arabic and Danish as 
the case may require, and finds everywhere something to admire ; 
he writes a poem under pressure to express the enthusiasm with 
which the Americans regard the descendants of the old discoverers 
ef Vinland; and the verses not only show a kindly feeling, but 
are really a very fair performance of their kind. Nor 
should we omit to reckon amongst his merits that he is very candid 
as to his own weaknesses, and admits with great frankness that he 
is a human being liable to fatigue, and capable of being pitched 
over the head of a refractory pony. We must therefore part with 
him in kindness; though we are still rather at a loss to find a sufli- 
cient justification for putting together in a permanent form letters 
which might well have been left to repose in the files of the Vew 
York Tribune. 


SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE.* 


a= the many vexed questions of the present age, we are 
told by the author of the Neglected Question, that of 
“woman's right to dispose freely of herself” oceupies a pro- 
minent place, and finds numerous advocates. But too many of 
the supporters of that right, we are further informed, carried 
away by a generous desire to save a human soul from the 
tyranny of what they term “ narrow morality,” overlook another 
human soul which has an equal right to protection, forgetting the 
child of the woman who, according to their dvctrine, has a 
perfect right to change one affection for another. As an illus- 
tration of these statements, it seems, Mr. Markewitch composed 
the story of which there now lies before us an English version, 
rendered doubly remarkable by having been translated by 
Princesses and published next year. 

Vera Loubiansky is “the very prettiest young lady ” the nar- 
rator of the stury has ever beheld, although she is the mother of 
a lad of fourteen ; and her “ delicately-arched eyebrows, her finely- 
cut little nose, her pouting mouth with its glistening teeth,” and 
her other innumerable attractions, fascinate older observers as 
readily as this youthful admirer. More especially, or at least 
conspicuously, fascinated is “a young and exceedingly handsome 
Hussar officer,” with a long silky moustache, sharp regular 
features, and fine dark eyes. This good-looking scapegrace, 
Baron Felsen by name, who has but lately returned from the 
Caucasus, whither his bad eonduct had sent him as a private 
soldier, wakes impetuous love to the beautiful Vera, whois greatly 
flattered by his marked attentions. Over her, however, are two 
watchers set. The one is her young son, who hates the Baron 
with a bitter hatred ; the other is her middle-aged husband, who 
follows her with his eyes so long as she remains within the scope 
of his vision. More he cannot do, being the victim of an almost 
complete paralysis. He is “a tall man, of about forty-five years 
ef age, with an almost transparent, wan-looking face.” So crushed 
is he by the terrible stroke which has fallen upon him that he 
offers scarcely any indications of life beyond the movements of 
his eyes. Sometimes, it is true, his trembling fingers attempt to 
grasp some object, or his pale lips succeed in producing a low con- 

murmur which only love can interpret. But his eyes alone 
obey his will. “As the inscription on a tombstone relates its his- 
tory, so the whole life, which has almost left his poor body, was 
concentrated in those wonderful eyes; they burnt with a restless, 
eager fire in the deeply sunken sockets, and expressed a series of 
sad, powerful thoughts.” 

With these sepulchral eyes the paralytic watches his beau- 
tiful wife, as she flutters, butterfiylike, through the flowery world 
of pleasure from which he is excluded. Unfortunately she is not 
ear for his attentions, having been greatly annoyed by his 

viour during the earlier years of their married life, when he 
would oscillate between fits of jealousy in which “he would dash 
about the room like a maniac,” and of affection in which “ he 
would throw himself on his knees and entreat her to tell him what 
‘he should do to gain her love.” Under the influence of fresh 
Ukraine air the invalid gradually improves in health, but at the 
same time his fascinating wife becomes more and more subjugated 
by the influence of the handsome Baron Felsen, who is capable, 
when the oecasion warrants it, of pronouncing discourses on love, 
eres, and all other subjects, three long without a 

k. At last comes the catastrophe which has long loomed in 
the distance. One moonlight night the crippled husband insists 
upon being taken out in his invalid chair, and wheeled up to the 
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garden-house in which are his wife's private apartments, on the 
windows of which he was in the habit of gazing for hours in the 
hope of catching a pzssing glimpse of her he loved. But on this 
occasion, at the dead of night, he first stares at it with “ something 
awful in the expression of his haggard, painfully emaciated profile, 
with the large eyes glaring into the garden,” and then seeks it with 
“such a glance of despair and impotent wrath” flashing from 
under his half-closed eyelids as makes the narrator feel cold all 
over. The garden-house is, reached; the shutters, which can be 
opened from without, fly apart with a bang, and a flow of light 
streams out from within, clearly defining the distorted features 
of the unfortunate husband as he looks into the room in 
which his wife reclines on a sofa “with her head slightly 
thrown back and her hands clasped in desperation,” while 
beside the closed door stands Baron Felsen, holding the handle 
with one hand, and in the other “ something long and bright, like 
a dagger.” A “wild, heart-breaking ery” is heard, and the 
husband, “ by a supreme effort, raised himself to his full height, 
with a menacingly extended hand... . and fell the next mo- 
ment a huddled mass on the damp grass.” This is a sufficiently 
unpleasant scene, but still more disagreeable is another in whic 
young Vassia Loubiansky accuses his mother of being his father's 
“‘ murderess.” “ You rave, you are delirious,” she said. “So 
your lover has just said also,” retorted Vassia, with a bitter 
laugh, &e. &e. 

We must say that, so far as the reputation of Russian society is 
concerned, this book had better have been left untranslated, for it 
by no means conveys a favourable impression of Russian social 
life. Among other points this one is worthy of observation, that 
listening and watching at doors and windows seem to be reckoned 
among the usual means of gaininginformation. At p. 124 of vol. i. 
the narrator overhears a long conversation which was not intended 
to reach his ears; at p. 211 the prude of the story, Mile. Galetchka, 
gently opens a window, and thereby contrives to listen to another 
piece of forbidden gossip; at p. 248 the narrator is again found 
surreptitiously listening at a window; and at p. 282 he a third 
time, but in this instance unintentionally, becomes the unsuspected 
auditor of confidential communications. In this respect, as well 
as in many others, nothing can be more unlike the typical English 
schoolboy than the young heroes of the Russian story, who do not 

atly commend themselves to our admiration, although they are 
capable of talking in the most poetic style about clouds and des- 
tiny, and of quoting and criticizing German poetry. Heroes of 
romance who die young are apt to be offensive, but there is some- 
thing unusually priggish and irritating about the juvenile Rus- 
sian who remarks on his deathbed that it is happiness for him to 
die, for he “should never have been a good man.” It may be true 
that “ when a child has witnessed the grief of his father at the 
heartlessness of his mother, it awakens within him a bitter feeling 
of shame and inward rage which no wise sayings, no well-sounding 
phrases, can destroy or root out”; but we could well dispense with 
that child’s acquaintance. On the whole it seems a pity that the 
Princesses Ouroussoff did not turn their attention and their re- 
markable power of translating from their own into our language 
towards a better specimen of Russian literature. The only feature 
of the book they have selected on which unmixed praise can justly 
be conferred is its delineation of Russian scenery and country 
life. 

A somewhat similar criticism to that conveyed by the last few 
lines may be passed by unsentimental readers upon the second of 
the novels before us. In Darkness and Dawn we are presented 
with a Russian tale which may be read with interest as a study 
of manners and landscapes, but which can scarcely claim to stand 
high as a work of fiction, though its later scenes are not devoid of 
a certain melodramatic power. From its pages, as well as from 
those of the Neglected Question, a fair idea may be obtained of a 
country house and its surroundings in South Russia. We see 
“the long, low building, with innumerable windows, and a roof 
of brightest green,” the slender pillars supporting its verandah 
covered with jasmine and roses. Bening stands a forest of pines ; 
in front the ground slopes away towards the bank of a rapid 
stream. Ata little distance appears a rustic village, above which 
rises the green dome of the white-walled church. At times we 
drive along the road which winds like a white ribbon between the 
cornfields, watching by day the lustrous wave of gold which undu- 
lates along the surface of the gracefully bending rye, or at night 
gazing far away over the level expanse, which resembles a tranquil 
sea sleeping beneath the mellow moon or the softly gleaming stars. 
Many an idyllic scene we witness also ; as when, for instance, the 
villayers in the Neglected Question crowd around the kindly lady 
of the manor on her name-day, the men and women kissing the 
hem of her dress, and the children offering “nosegays of wild 
flowers, and little earthen pots full of wood strawberries.” Not 
that all is idyllic in Darkness and Dawn, for its hero is a serf, and 
its end and aim is to point out, and to illustrate by his troubles, 
the moral darkness of the days in which the institution of slavery 
existed, com with the brightness of the new day which 
sprang into life together with the Emancipation of 1861. Nothing 
ean be better than Miss (or Mrs.) Annie Grant’s intentions, and 
there can be little doubt about the merits of the cause which she 
has undertaken to support. 

The hero of her story isa young Russian upon whom nature 
has conferred every boon but that of freedom. A serf belonging 
to a rich and careless master, he has received an education 
which has developed and matured his great natural talents. In 
appearance and in manners he is all that the most romantic 
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maiden could desire to find realized in the form of a lover; 
and as he is long successful in concealing the terrible fact that 
he is a slave, he naturally produces the most favourable im- 
pression upon the minds of ai the young ladies with whom he 
makes acquaintance. More especially does he win the heart of the 
enthusiastic heroine of the tale, after he has saved her life by 
means of an unusual expedient. As he and she are strolling one 
sultry evening through the meadows, there suddenly arises a 
terrible hurricane. With the greatest difficulty he manages to 
guide her safely through the storm until the river is reached which 
separates them from security. But when at length they arrive at 
the spot where a bridge should be, they find that it has been 
swept away by the swollen and raging waters. Fortunately the 
abyss is not more than eight feet wide, and there is still left a 
remnant of woodwork which considerably lessens that space. So 
he throws his tall body across the river, thereby forming a tem- 
rary bridge, face downwards, placing his feet on one side and 
polding by his hands on the other. And she, “not even ex- 
pressing the slightest astonishment at his singular and dangerous 
= springs lightly over him and reaches in safety the opposite 
o wonder that after, “with a superhuman effort, he 
swung himself over the chasm,” she promises to marry him, and 
fulfils her promise without investigating his social position. All 
well for a time, and “the loveliest woman in St. Peters- 
,” for such she is universally acknowledged to be, enjoys her 
life in the capital as the wife of the millionaire whom she does not 
et know to be a serf. Unluckily his master, the wicked Prince 
soff, makes his ap; , admires his slave's wife (who indeed 
has herself become his slave), and in order to bring her under his 
power, begins to put pressure upon his property, her lord. That 
unfortunate being, conscious that he is “a living disgrace to 
himself, a blot upon society, a nonentity in the world,” shows 
poten, my of being on the point of losing those wits to which his 
excellent education has done such justice. In order to preserve 
them until the impending Third of March will secure them by the 
gift of freedom, his wife dissembles, and keeps the princely profli- 
gate from dangerous action by lapping his senses in the slumber of 
a fool’s paradise. At last the yen discovers that he has been 
tricked, and hastens to revenge himself. But before he can strike a 
blow the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells proclaim that 
serfdom has passed away for ever, and the emancipated hero and 
heroine, who have been for a time separated by circumstances, are 
“ re-united once more in the bonds of love and sympathy.” 


HORE’S ANCIENT TERMS AND MEASURES OF LAND.* 


apes thin book kindles in us a strong desire to know something 
more of “ Pole Hore, co. Wexford.” In times past there was 
a Mr. E. H. Barker, author of many works, who used to put after 
his name the initials O.T.N. These caused much puzzle in many 
minds, as no one knew of any degree or learned society or order of 
knighthood which could be expressed by the letters O.T.N. It 
turned out that the mysterious formula merely set forth in a dark 
way the whereabouts of Mr. Barker's dwelling-place ; O.T.N. stood 
for “ of Thetford, Norfolk.” Now, had Mr. Hore described himself 
as O.P.H.C.W., the mystery would have been greater than the 
mystery of O.T.N. in the proportion of five to three. Mr. Hore 
however despises mystery, and gives us his dwelling-place at full 
length. But then his dwelling-place is by no means so intelligible 
as Mr. Barker’s dwelling-place proved to be when it was once set 
free from the veil of initials. Of Thetford, Norfolk, once an epis- 
copal city, still or lately a Parliamentary borough, and the scene 
of more than one historical event, most people must have heard, 
even if they had not heard of Mr. E. H. Barker. To say that a 
man lives at Thetford does in a manner enlarge our knowledge of 
him. To say that he lives at “ Pole Hore, co. Wexford,” leaves 
us much more in the dark. Most minds will get no further than 
the idea that Mr. Hore lives somewhere in Ireland; the most ad- 
venturous will only be kindled by the name of Wexford to ask 
whether he has anything to do either with the Ostmen or with 
Oliver Cromwell. Still the hook makes us wish to know more of 
Pole Hore. It must be a singular place where it is plain that there 
is a large library diligently used, but which seems to contain only 
one book of the present century. Mr. Hore has evidently worked 
hard to improve his own mind, and he is benevolently anxious to 
improve the minds of others. But he seems to have heard not a 
word of all that others bent on the same objects have been doing 
for the last fifty or sixty years. There is clearly a spirit of inquiry 
at work at Pole Hore, but its inquiries have not reached the 
modern world. Mr. Hore is at work on subjects which have 
occupied some of the greatest scholars of England and Germany 
for at least two generations, but of none of their writings does he 
seem ever to have heard. It would be in vain to ask whether Mr. 
Hore has crossed the German Ocean to learn the names of the 
Maurers and others their fellow-workers; St. George's Channel 
seems to be barrier enough to keep the works of Allen, Kemble, 
and Stubbs from ever finding their way to Pole Hore. The last 

0 of books which got there would seem to have consisted of 
Kelham and Blackstone. Mr. Hore says, with great truth, that 
“the divisions, tenure, and value of land, with the state of society 
at the time of the Domesday Survey, are matters of legitimate 
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{ historical intérest” ; and he adds, what we are glad to hear, “they 


have been of great interest to myself.” But Mr. Hore’s labours in 
this interesting study seem to have been a case of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. The library at Pole Hore is, by his: 
account of it, made up chiefly of books most of which are “printed. 
in quarto, some in black letter, are: interlarded with many Latin 

uotations, and contain a great deal of extraneous information.” 

‘hey are “ ancient glossaries and law dictionaries,” the only books 
that Mr. Hore seems to know of in which aman can find any- 
thing about the Hide or about Bookland. Mr. Hore’s dislike te 
black letter perhaps shuts out a good wae German books.: 
Schmid’s Gesetze der Angel-sachsen is unluckily in black letter, 
and, though not printed in quarto, it is printed in tall octavo. But 
most German books are in octavo, and the fashion of printing 
them in Roman letters is largely spreading. So a day may come. 
when the labours of our Continental brethren may be made avail- 
able at Pole Hore. Still there are books written in plain English 
from which Mr. Hore may learn something. Palgrave’s English 
Commonwealth is certainly printed in quarto, but it may plead in 
extenuation that it is not in black letter. Allen and Kemble 
labour under neither disqualification ; they are not only in Roman. 
letters, but of common octavo size; and Mr. Stubbs’s Constitu- 
tional History is of a size smaller still. Perhaps the difficulty 
lies, after all, in the Latin quotations and the “extraneous. in- 
formation.” What is “ extraneous information” and what is not 
may sometimes be a matter of opinion between Mr. Hore and the 
writers of whom he complains. But the Latin quotations cer- 
tainly are a serious point. It is very hard indeed for a man who 
writes about Domesday, or about any of the other matters which Mr. 
Hore takes in hand, to do without some Latin quotations. It is: 
equally hard whether he wrote two or three centuries back in a 
black-letter quarto, or whether he writes now in a Roman octavo. 
Mr. Hore himself, who is in thin octavo and Roman letters, cannot 
wholly get rid of Latin quotations. As for “ extraneous informa- 
tion,” perhaps the description of Mr. Hore as “of Pole Hore, co. 
Wexford,” may pass as a specimen of it. 

However this may be, facts are facts and difficulties are 
difficulties. The Pole Hore library suffers under quartos, black 
letter, Latin quotations, and extraneous information. Some 
remedy is needed; something different is needed by Mr. Hore 
himself, and he thinks very naturally that something different may 
be needed by others :— 

It occurred to me that a treatise embodying in alphabetical order a short 
account of our ancient tenures and measures of land, presented in a readable 
type and somewhat clearer form than is to be found in our ancient glossaries 
and law dictionaries, would be a useful addition to the library of the anti- 
quarian or legal man of business, 


Things being in this case, the old books not suiting, and the new 
books not being known at Pole Hore, Mr. Hore gallantly under- 
took to supply the need himself, after the pattern of the man who 
said “ Whenever I want a book, I make it.” And the curious 
result is the publication of a book in 1874 which reads as if it had 
been published in 1774. Not one ray of modern research has 
made its way to Pole Hore. Folkland and Bookland, for instance, 
are expounded as it was quite pardonable to expound them in the 
days before Allen, but as it sounds odd to hear them expounded 
now that the nature of ager publicus in all parts of the world has 
been set forth a hundred times. “Charter-land,” according to Mr. 
Hore, “is a law term, and is land held by charter or written evi- 
dence, otherwise freehold. The Saxons,” he adds, “called it 
Bock-land or Book-land, and it was by that name distinguished 
from Folk-land, which was copyhold.” “ Allod” is “an ancient 
Saxon term,” and yet it is somehow “supposed to have been de- 
rived from the Celtic ‘allod,’ te. ancient.” Then comes some- 
thing about “ barbarous hordes,” a reference to Montesquieu, and 
—we should hardly have thought that so modern a part of the 
world would have been heard of at Pole Hore—a statement that 
“land in the United States is mostly allodial.” Then we have an 
article of ‘Fee, Feud, Feodum, or Fief,” and an extract from 
Blackstone, which reads funnily enough to a student of Waitz. 
It gives one a strange feeling to read in 1874:— 

It may be sufficient to state, in a treatise of this nature, that most his. 
torians agree that the ancient feudal tenures of land originated in the system 
of military policy and protection adopted by the warlike tribes of the north, 
who spread themselves over Europe at the decline of the Roman empire. 


Then we get a dissertation on the Hide, as the Hide looks to one 
who knows not Kemble, and one on Gavelkind, on which some 
og might, in other places besides Pole Hore, have been got from 

r. Elton’s Tenures of Kent. Ingulf is. of course quoted with all 
solemnity. It is only within two or three of the end that 
we light on a p which shows that Mr. Hore is aware of the 
existence of one writer in, if not exactly of, the nineteenth century, 
and even he is described as he could not have been accurately 
called for fifty or sixty years past. This is “ Mr. H. Ellis, the 
late librarian of the British Museum.” Sir Henry Ellis, as he is 
called by the world in general, was useful in his day, though we 
have always held that, according to his light, his forerunner 
Kelham, whose books are not to be despised even now, stood far 
above him. But without searching—and Mr. Hore gives us no 
reference to help us in our search—we cannot believe that it was 
from Sir Henry that Mr. Hore borrowed his definition of “ Villani ” 
—‘from the French vilatn—vile—a man of servile or base degree.” 
On our side of St. George’s Channel, it is not usual to derive Latin 
from French ; and does Mr. Hore, or does he not, think that vidlanus 
and vilis have anything to do with one another? 

The oddest thing in turning over the book is to see the most 
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memorable passages in Domesday, passages which hve been found 


ighest order, quoted, as they might have been by Blackstone him- 
without a notion of their meaning, seemingly without auy 
notion who the people mentioned in them were. We have long 
extracts from Sir Walter Raleigh about “Earl Gurdus” and 
“Turkillus,” and Mr. Hore quotes the spurious charter to the 
person whom he calls “ Allan, Earl of Britain,” with its reference 
to an imagi siege of York and an imaginary forfeiture of 
Earl Eadwine. And the very last sentence in the book contains 
the entry of the grant made by the Sheriff Godric to his daughter's 
teacher in the art of embroidery, quoted, it would seem, without a 
glimmering of its importance as to the tenure of land and the his- 
tory of art, to say nothing of its touching personal interest. And 
we regret that Mr. Hore, in expounding the nature of tenures, has 
not condescended to explain the exact position of the gentleman to 
whom his book is “dedicated by permission,” and who appears 
as “S, Little, Esq., of the county of Wexford.” A man who is 
“of” the whole county of Wexford must surely be greater than 
a man who isonly “of” Pole Hore, or any other place in that 
county. Can we be right in the guess that Mr. Hore is the man of 
Mr. Little, holding of him doubtless by the most honourable tenure 
ever devised’ by any of the barbarous hordes who overran the 
Roman Empire in the days of its decline ? 
 Thes le of such a book as this, put together by a man who 
is plainly a single-minded searcher after truth, is a very strange 
one. What can be the state of mind of a man who takes an 
interest, one might say an intelligent interest, in a certain subject, 
and yet who never stops to think—who takes on himself to write 
books without stopping to think—whether anything has been added 
to the knowledge of that subject since ‘the days of his great- 
dfather ? Does Mr. Hore never look at an advertisement or a 
kseller’s catalogue ? Is there no one in the county of Wexford, 
no fellow-gesith of Mr. S. Little, who reads or hears of books 
written by people born since the revolt of che American colonies ? 
We take this date,as we have a vague notion that Sir Henry 
Ellis must have been born before. Bnt Mr. Hore is so evidently 
ingenuous that we feel sure that the day of enlightenment will 
come, that he will sooner or later wake up, like the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, to the existence of the nineteenth century, its 
scholars, and their researches. It will be a white day at Pole 
Hore when the cargo of modern books comes at last, and when the 
writings of the inquirers of modern days, from Palgrave to Stubbs, 
shall take their places on the shelves of Mr. Hore’s library along 
with the “ancient glossaries and law-dictionaries,” whose black 
letter type and whose quarto size Mr. Hore so feelingly deplores. 


ies of -sypueres historical and even romantic interest of the 


IN HONOUR BOUND.* 


TORIES founded on the unreasonable sensibilities and imbecile 
wilfulness of women are always interesting in a certain way, 
though they are also always sad, and generally irritating. Plain 
common-sense people wonder what there is for the foolish 
creature to make so much fuss about, and why she cannot be 
easy and take life quietly like the rest. Why see lions in the way 
when there are not even hares or rabbits nibbling the sides of the 
path? Why persist in being unhappy when every one wishes her 
to be glad, and all try to make her content? The reader gets 
fretted at the heroine's silly sorrows, and cannot find any sympathy 
for one who will tilt with windmills and male mountains out of 
molehills. 

It was with something of this feeling that we went through the 
story of Mr. Gibbon’s In Honour Bound. Why should it be as 
miserable as it is? and would it not have been possible to rescue 
Teenie before it was too late by the safety-lines of reason and self- 
control? We think Mr. Gibbon cruel in making this bright irra- 
tional creature the sacrifice for her husband and Grace Wishart. 
We would rather have seen her reduced to reasonableness while 
yet there was time, with Grace bearing to her life's end her cross 
of love unfulfilled, as many another woman has borne it before her, 
and been all the nobler and sweeter for hersorrow. There was no 
valid reason why Teenie should cast herself away as she does on 
the rocks of passion and false sentiment. She was not one of 
those tragic creatures doomed from the beginning and by the very 
nature of things to failure and despair. On the contrary, we have 
seldom met with a more entirely joyous and delightful girl than 
this “tall sinewy lass, with wavy fair hair, and plenty of it; 
big blue eyes; soft rounded features, sunbrowned and healthful,” who 
meets us at her cottage door as fresh as a spring day, as strong as the 
ocean breeze blowing in her face. She is so charming and natural 
in the earlier pages that we honestly grieve when she becomes the 
sickly-minded sentimentalist of the ) bo chapters ; the self-torturer, 
seeing nothing clearly as it is, but only through the blinding mists 
of her petulant imagination and irrational fancies, and destroying 
her own happiness, and the happiness of all with whom she is 
connected, for the sake of foolish feelings by which she is very 
nearly reduced to the level of moral idiocy. 

‘The. opening chapters of In Honour Bound are exceedingly 
tEy.' Th e portrait of this bright heroine, Teenie or Christina 
orston, Skipper Dan’s daughter, and a kind of aristocrat among 
the fisher-folk, frank, innocent, brave, superstitious, loving, rustic, 
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is purely charming; and the scene where she “tries the 
spell” with Allie or Alison Burges is fuil of humour and 
careful drawing. But we soon have indications, even in these 
early pages, of the future uncomfortable development, which 
however seems to us always strained and inharmonious with 
the leading traits of Teenie’s character; and we cannot but 
think that Mr. Gibbon has somehow wandered from his original 
model, and found his story stronger than his psychology. In the 
earlier phases of Teenie, now as a bit lassie fishing in her father’s 
boat with young Wattie Burnett, Dalmahoy’s son, crying con- 
temptuously, “ Hoot, you fool!” when he loses his bite, and ap- 
provingly, “‘ Man! but that’s fine!” when he lands his fish ; now 
as the frankly loving maiden trying spells with kindly Alle, in- 
dignant when the Oraculum forbids, overjoyed when it promises 
“ love until death ”; and, finally, as the pretty nymph down in the 
cove with her lover, listening to his love-story and yielding to his 
insistance without much trouble—in none of these pictures do we 
see a forecast of the future unreasonableness whereby everything 
goes to shipwreck together. To be sure, there are elsewhere certain 
scattered indications which, read by the light of the end, come out 
in more distinctness than when we first meet with them. lor 
instance, when Teenie, after her love-scene with Walter, speaks to 
the men who gather round her father’s boat with a fruiliarity 
that annoys him, “ laughing at their jokes and apparently taling 
the liveliest interest in all their movements,” there is “ an ele- 
ment of defiance in her activity” which tells something of the 
temper to come. When she is in the boat with her father, on 
the eve of her marriage, and she asks him if he is “ sorry 
about the morn,” and will he miss her when she is “ away 
from the Norlan’?” and on his answering her hoarsely, “ Lairn, 
it’s like rugging the heart out of me to let you go,” she impetu- 
ously breaks out with ‘Then I'll not go!” Again, when she goes 
to Dalmahoy and the old Laird tells her that his son must endure 
loss and misery if he marries her, she jumps up and, but for 
Walter's tenderness, would have renounced him then and there, 
“ cold, frowning, scornful,” more for wounded pride than for seli- 
sacrificing love. But with all these forecasts, the full development 
of her character, suspicious, unreasonable, untractable, comes 
with a certain sense of strangeness and unnaturalness which does 
undoubtedly mar the reader's pleasure in what is for the most 
part careful and well-considered work. 

Mr. Gibbon has manifest pleasure in his work. All that part 
of the book where he deals with the simple fisher-folk and their 

erils is written con amore, and with as much knowledge as love. 

Ve smell the salt breezes and see the rugged honest men and 
women, so ignorant and brave, with their dread of novelties and 
their childish belief in themselves and their old-world spells. One 
or two anecdotes have evidently beer taken from the life. One is 
that when, during a storm that lasted many days, the women 
marched up to the manse, where the minister had hung out a 
barometer, to beseech him to “set the weather-guide to ‘ fair,’ ” 
and he’ tried to explain the true nature and functions of the 
instrument, the poor wives and mothers whose husbands and sons 
were out on the raging sea, though they listened to what he had 
to say, believed nothing of what they heard. They believed in 
Skipper Dan’s weather wisdom, but not in this strange-looking 
machine which might be a wizard’s work for anything they could 
tell. So they took stones and smashed it; and when the weather 
changed soon after this, “ Tibbie Gow, who had been a ring- 
leader in the outrage on the barometer, exclaimed triumphantly, * I 
tell't you how it would be!—it’s just thae new-fangled whigmal: evies 
that’s setting a’ things wrang. We maun take care o’ the minister, 
for he’s a guid sort o’ sowl, though he’s weak, like a’ man bodies.’” 
So too we read “ taken from life,” when the railway was planned 
and made, and one Willie Stark, “a man in years but a child in 
mind,” burst into his mother’s cottage, “crying in much wonder, 
‘Eh, mither, mither! what do you think | saw but the smiddy 
running awa with a row of houses!’” The epitaph on Susan 
Gray with her “two bad legs anda very bad cough,” and the further 
information that “ it was the two bad legs that carried her oil',” is 
hackneyed enough; but Jean Watt’s conversation with her cronie 
on Sandy’s rheumatism is original. Sandy's just that bad,” she 
says, “he canna move hand or foot; but he’s had mustard and 
vinegar on at the foot o’ the shoulder-blades anda batter as big as 
your twa hands, an’ I canna tell you how many salts he’s taken, 
so I’m thinking hell be some better the morn. What are you 
paying for tatties now?” Wearied as we are with conventional 
work wherein not a line is taken direct from nature, but all trom 
fancy models which were never true, disgusted with portraits of 
men and women evolved out of the depths of the author's inner 
consciousness, but like nothing to be met with on the face of the 
earth, bits of pure homely life like these, transcribed direct and 
absolutely real, come with a strangely refreshing influence. They 
reconcile us to the “ quaint trade” which else sometimes seems to 
us the saddest waste of time and energy possible to sane human- 
ity, so sad that we wonder how it prospers at all and does not 
break up by its own inherent worthlessness. 

If the complex nature of Teenie seems to us a little beyond 
Mr. Gibbon’s grasp, other characters, simpler and less involved, 
are very well portrayed. Certainly the best are the simplest, and 
the simplest are the fisher-folk. Dan Thorston isa good specimen, 
and rugged kindly Allie is also excellently drawn. The Laird, 

mpous, artificial, theatrical, untrue, but with a kind heart at 

ttom, is somewhat hazy, and we refuse to join hands with Dame 
Wishart, who is too much after the pattern of an old lay tigure 
draped as part sibyl, part hag, to be pleasant. Grace is very 
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sweet and noble, but we cannot overcome a feeling of incon- 
gruity in her-intense attachment for Walter. As he was 
younger in years and lighter in temperament than she, it seems 
. to us that her affection should have been that of a mother or 
an elder sister rather than a wife to have been in absolute accord 
with her character; and we do not like the moony mournfulness 
that her after the boy’s marriage with Teenie. To be sure, 
Walter has no rivals in the place where he lives, and we all know 
what opportunity and propinquity do for young men and maidens, 
still, the lines of her nature, as Mr. Gibbon has laid them, are 
too broad and noble for anything like the mean considerations 
that would influence lower souls; and we think we have a 
ight to be a little disappointed in Grace, good and true as she 
substantially is. She is simply not quite good and true enough 
for her best self, and her self-control might have been more 
complete. We object to the whole of the episode of Teenie’s 
ridiculous flight. It is silly and unnatural, the act of a maniac 
rather than of a sane person, inasmuch as there was no existing 
cause sufficiently strong to excuse such a monstrous bit of 
wickedness; for even the young wife's excited feelings, consequent 
on what she hears and sees, are scarcely powerful enough to ex- 
lain her subsequent flight. And, having run away, she should not 
ae come back again. There isa want of grip and purpose in making 
what the fisher-folk would have called a stour over a rootless 
bit of business like this flight and return. If Teenie had to die 
for the exigencies of the story, and to give Grace Wishart a 
chance, she might have been killed by a more homely and more 
robable cause than that of fever from exposure and infection com- 
ined. It was a pity to kill her all the same; and we wish she 
had lived to make a more rational wife in the future for Walter, 
a good housekeeper, and a pleasant mother for Baby, instead of 
losing her life for a folly and a fancy not far removed from self- 
murder, 

But though we find faults in this book, we also acknowledge its 
merits. It is pleasantly written, and many episodes in it are 
tenderly and quaintly touched. If, as we think, it lacks a certain 
“ staying power,” a certain harmony and continuity of interest, it 
does not lack isolated traits of interest, nor passages of thought 
and beauty. Mr. Gibbon’s forte lies in the faithful delineation of 
the homely Scottish folk he has seen and known personally, rather 
than in the more creative and imaginative qualities of a novelist ; 
and the less complex his characters the more lifelike and natural 
they are. Some authors excel in the portrayal of involved and 
many-sided natures; he is not one of them. His best work is 
the homeliest, and the simpler he is the more pathetic and the 
more interesting are both his story and his style, his characters 
and his scenes, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
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PprLAxts 3 their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treatment, 
by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., &c. (Mareus Ward), 
— Ornamentists,” says Mr. Hulme in the introduction to this 
handsome volume, “commonly overlook the treasures that Nature 
scatters around them.” Ornamentists—till we read this page, we 
had not so much as heard that there were Ornamentists—will no 
lo have any excuse for their negligence, so admirably has Mr. 
Hulme executed his task. In the three hundred and fifty carefully 
executed illustrations which adorn his work he shows both the 
natural form of each plant—we may almost say of each part of the 
lant—and also the mode in which it has been treated artistically. 
is examples he often seeks in the carvings that adorn the walls 
and columns of our cathedrals. As the pictures of the flowers are 
all coloured, the designer, as well as the carver in stone, will find 
here much that will be valuable to him. The full descriptions 
that are given of each plate are for the most part well dune. Mr. 
Hulme, however, is not very strong in the derivation of words. 
He uses the word “ plicate,” for instance, and derives it from the 
Latin “plica,” a fold. In another passage he writes:—‘ The 
generic name Crocus was bestowed upon these plants by Linnzeus. 
Its significance seems not quite clear, as by one writer it is derived 
from the Greek word for filament or thread; another finds in 
mythical story an explanation of the name in the ardent passion of 
Crocus for the fair Smilax; while a third derives it from Coriscus, 
a mountain of Cilicia.” 

Scarcely less interesting, though it is written for the botanist 
alone, and not for the “ ornamentist,” is the second series of Alpine 
Plants, edited by David Wooster, F.R.H.S., Assistant-Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Advance- 
ment of Science. (Bell and Sons).—This handsome volume con- 
tains “figures and descriptions of some of the most striking and 
beautiful of the Alpine flowers.” The figures are well drawn and 
well coloured, while the descriptions are short and to the point. 
Our only fear is lest so beautiful a work should tempt some lady 
already too fond of flowers to the edge of a precipice. There 
have been falls enough already in the search after rare plants. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Thomas Lewin, M.A., 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 11 and Sons).—It is of course impossible for 
us in a notice of Christmas books to enter into the merits of Mr. 
Lewin’s work on St. Paul and his writings. It has, as the author 
tells us in his preface, engaged his attention, more or less, for 
upwards of forty years. “It was,” he says, “a labour of love, 
but proceeded slowly.” The present publication is not merely a 
reprint of the first edition ; it 1sa reprint to which the leisure hours 


of the last twenty-three years have in a great measure been de- 
voted. If, as we are told, the first edition was almost destitute of 
illustrations, the same certainly cannot be said of the two hand- 
some volumes before us, with their 370 engravings. Mr. Lewin 
has gone to a great variety of sources in his search of illus- 
trative matter, and he has, as he -tells us, met “with the utmost 
liberality, both from publishers and authors.” We have views of 
almost every place that is in any way associated with St. Paul, 
while antique gems also have been laid under contribution to 
furnish likenesses. We have the head of “Menander, the 
comic poet, cited by St. Paul,” while even Lais appears in the 
views of Corinth. She might wonder how she gets into the Life 
of St. Paul with as much reason as did the fly at finding itself in 


the amber. Together with the illustrations are given many ex- 
cellent maps and plans. In fact, Mr. Lewin has evidently spared 
neither swe nor expense to render his work generally at- 
tractive. 


Military and Religious Lifein the Middle Ages and at the Period 
A the Eenaissance, by Paul Lacroix, Curator of the Imperial 
ibrary of the Arsenal, Paris. (Chapman and Hall).—This hand- 
some volume is illustrated by fourteen chromo-lithographic prints 
and upwards of four hundred engravings on wood. “ It forms,” to 
quote the author, “a collection of archwological treasures got 
a after the most laborious research.” The engravings are 
indeed of great variety and great interest, and throw consider- 
able light on the period of history which they are meant to 
illustrate. We cannot, unfortunately, speak so highly of the 
narrative. It is not, we conceive, of any great merit in the original. 
In its so-called English form it is very poor. We are not sur- 
ag to find, considering that the author is a Frenchman, that 
e finds it necessary to explain how it was that on distant expedi- 
tions Charlemagne’s army “was rather a German than a French 
one.” He, or his translator, goes, however, rather too far when 
he states, as he clearly does, that the Iberians invaded Spain, and 
“ the Celts installed themselves among the Gauls ” (sic), after “the 
art of war had attained its highest degree of perfection among the 
Romans.” It was not, moreover, in the twelfth century that 
Tertullian enunciated his ideas in his Apologetica, nor was it 
Columbus who discovered the new Continent, nor Americus Ves- 
oni (sic) who named it. In the chapter that is given to the 
nquisition it will be interesting to testants, and instruc- 
tive also, to learn that it was the Catholics who were persecuted 
and put to the torment. By the Inquisition, we read also, “the 
political aim of the Kings of Spain was attained, for the main- 
tenance of religious unity preserved the kingdom from the bloody 
catastrophes which at that period spread desolation throughout 
France and England.” 

Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories, y Miss Thackeray, Author 
of “ Five Old Friends,” &e. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—For those 
who would value a Christmas gift, not by the money that was 
given for it, but by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely 
wish a more charming present than this book of Miss Thackeray's. 
It contains four stories of modern life, which have nevertheless 
a most quaint likeness to the Old Fairy Tales whose names they 
bear. All the stories are admirable in their way ; the best, perhaps, 
is “ Riquet 4 la houppe,” with its incidents of foreign travel and 
its peeps into life among the Alps. ‘“‘ The writers of the fairy-tale 
hexameters,” in which the argument of each story is given, must 
not miss the praise which is due to them. 

Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its People, 
and its Places, by Walter Thornb Illustrated with numerous 
engravings from the most authentic sources. Vol. II. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin).—Many of the illustrations contained in this 
large volume are curious and interesting; some of them, indeed, 
are reprints of engravings which have become very scarce. The 
accompanying narrative is also interesting, though we could have 
wished that in his account of Newgate the author had, if we may 
say so, hung less fondly on the gallows. 

The Troublesome World; or, Bet of Stowe. A True Story, by 
Lady Barker. (Hatchards)—This is a very curious story that 
Lady Barker tells of a Scotch girl who, in the middle of last cen- 
tury, was wrongfully accused of theft, was condemned, transported, 
and captured by pirates. Interesting as it will be found by young 
people, it would have been found still more interesting by older 
people had Lady Barker given us copies of some of the old docu- 
ments from which she has worked up her story. It is curious to 
find that, when speaking of George II.’s time, she regrets “the 
grand old simple faith of those times, a faith which these bustling 
days lack.” In spite of Whitefield and Wesley, the chief character- 
istic of the period of George I. seems to us scarcely to have been 
grand old simple faith. 

Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers, by J. L. Molloy. With 
illustrations by Linley Sambourne. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
—tThe four friends and their dog Gyp who took this autumn _holi- 
day on the Seine and the Loire so thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
that the reader of their tour, however critical he may be, cannot 
but enter into their enjoyment himself. In spite of ‘the boating 
slang the narrative is very lively, while the illustrations are not 
unworthy of the narrative. 

Waking and Working; or, Fe 
Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. Ki and Co.)—This story for young girls 
will be liked by those who like the Record. While the parent 
reads the columns of that religious and charitable paper, his little 


Girlhood to Womanhood, by 


daughter could not do better than read by his side this religious 
nces at death's 
God are certainly 


and charitable story. A baby is lying to all a 
door, The old grandmother, whose ideas 
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remarkable, Bays, “ Heavenly Father, just tell Death to take the 
old one and leave the babe.” She at once dies and the child re- 
covers. We are reminded of Xerxes’s wife who slaughtered a 
dozen or so of young men and maidens in the hope that Death 
would be satisfied for a time and spare her. 

The ing of the Crane, by H. W. Longfellow. With 
illustrations. utledge and Sons).—The two artists and the 
two engravers who have illustrated Mr. Longfellow’s poem have 
done their work in a manner not unworthy of the poet. Miss 
Hallock’s figure drawings are graceful, and Mr. T. Moran’s land- 
are pretty enough. 

. Ox’s Experiment, and other Stories. Translated from the 
French of Jules Verne. With numerous illustrations, (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)--We have here a collection of four ve 
humorous stories by Jules Verne. The first of the stories is 
perhaps the best, though all are good. A heavy, dull, peaceable 
race of men, by breathing pure oxygen, have suddenly been rendered 
noisy and quarrelsome, and determine to attack a neighbouring 
town. The burgomaster and a leading councillor are sent up the 
belfry to reconnoitre the country. ey had formerly been the 
best of friends, but the air they now breathed had rendered them 
quarrelsome too, As they begin to mount the stairs they were 
wrangling, but the oxygenized air ascended to no great height, 
and before they reached the top they were as friendly and as quiet 
asever. They forgot their purpose and spent their time in ad- 
miring the prospect. On their descent of course the quarrel- 
some mood returned. The illustrations are not unworthy of the 
story. 

Stories of Animal Sagacity, W.H.G. Kingston. With 
sixty illustrations by Harrison Weir. (Nelson and Sons).—Mr. 
Kingston's stories are interesting, though they would have been 
all the better if they had not had morals tacked on to them. We 
have never yet met, and we hope we never shall meet, a child who 
would willingly read an application. Happily Mr. Harrison 
Weir has illustrated the stories and not the morals. ‘ 

Aunt Louisa’s Zoological Gardens. With twenty-four pages of 
illustrations by Kronheim. (Warne and Co.)—The illustrations 
are fairly well done, and the accompanying narrative is for the 
most part clear and simple. “In winter,” as we read in the 
account of “ The Bison,” “ when the cold is severe, the good God 
causes thick warm hair to cover the entire body of the Bison. At 
this time, therefore, the skin of the Buffalo is more valuable than 
in the summer.” Whether the Divine goodness is more manifested 
by the warmth that is imparted to the animal's body, or by the 
increased value that is given to its skin, is not made so clear as 

ight be desired. 

he Insect, by Jules Michelet. With one hundred and forty 
illustrations by Giacomelli. (Nelson and Sons).—Though the 
translator has done his part of the work well, yet M. Michelet’s 
poetical essays have of necessity suffered not a little by being 
turned out of French into English. The sentimentality which 
muster very well in modern French is not always quite so, 
pleasing in English. The book nevertheless will be read with interest 
while Mr. Giacomelli’s illustrations are admirable. So poetical a 
writer as M. Michelet was fortunate in finding a no less poetical 
illustrator in Mr. Giacomelli. 

Sea Breezes, by the Author of “ Knights of the Frozen Sea,” &c. 
With sixty-six illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).—In 
the pictures of ships of all ages and all countries that are contained 
in this little “ters, wh will find, no doubt, much to interest them. 
‘The narrative, however, is rather curious than accurate. We are 
surprised to find an old Captain, while describing the voyage of 
the Pheenicians right round Africa, exclaim, “ There was a voyage 
for men who had nothing but the pole-star to guide them.” The 
‘Captain himself had never been south of the Equator, it would 
seem, if he expected that the pole-star would be seen there. There 
is some curious speculation on the probability of “our first 
father Adam having found means to travel on the Euphrates or 

is.” Carthaginians, we are told, colonized Britain, while 
“some me think also that they discovered the gorilla.” 

Dog Life. Tlustrated by sixteen engravings after Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday),—This work, to quote from 
the title-page, contains “narratives exhibiting instinct, intelli- 
gence, fidelity, sympathy, attachment, and sorrow.” The narra- 
tives for the most are very curious and interesting. It would 
have been better if the introduction, in which instinct is discussed 
in four pages, had been left out altogether. Reason scarcely assists 
us in understanding such a sentence as the following :—“ The phrase 
(instinct) is often applied to another use; namely, to cover a felt 
inability—a powerlessness to explain or define.” We need scarcely 
say how much the engravings after Landseer add to the value and 
interest of the book. 

The Town Crier: a Christmas Story-book for Young Children 
Florence Montgomery, Author of “ 
Son).—Miss Montgomery is scarcely so successful in her book this 
year as she has formerly been. It was difficult, no doubt, to write 
a story which should be a rival to Misunderstood in the affections 
of young people. The Town Crier is meant for very little children. 
It is a good moral story of almost an old-fashioned kind; but the 
story stops too often while the author preaches. 

he Ocean and its Wonders, by N. ir Ballantyne (Nelson and 
Sons).—This little book certainly contains a good deal of interest- 
ing information, but it is compiled, we should imagine, by a writer 
who is not altogether master of his subject. On the same page he 
states that “we are warranted in coming to the conclusion that 
the ocean nowhere exceeds five miles in depth,” and that “there 


are profundities in its bosom which have never yet been sounded, 
and probably never will be.” Later on he states that, “as cold 
water is one of the best non-conductors of heat, the Gulf Stream 
is thus prevented from losing its caloric,” &c. A reader would 


infer from the whole paragraph that the preservation of its heat by - 


the Gulf Stream depends on the fact that it flows not merely over 
water, but over cold water. 

The Autobiography of a Man-o'-War’s Bell: a Tale of the Sea, 
by Lieutenant C. . Low, (late) R.N. With illustrations. 
(Routledge)._This is a republication of a story which we criticized 
in Routledge’s Annual for last year. The faults that we then 

inted out have not been amended. “I commenced,” says tho 
eos of the tale in an early page, “to adopt the habit I have 
since practised,” &e. If boys once “commence” to read such 
stories as this, they run a + chance of commencing at the 
same time to adopt the habit of talking big, but foolishly. 

Peter Parley's Annual for 1875. With nine coloured illustra- 
tions. (Ben. George).—The stories in this Annual are quite 
harmless, and at least as interesting as stories in an Annual are 
wont to be. We scarcely follow, however, the author of a paper 
on the Octopus, where he says :—‘ How is the word pronounced ? 
Look it out in the lexicon, and see for yourself—octopous, having 
eight feet; an omega, you see, not an omicron, in the middle 
of the word; so that when we hear any one call the octépus an 
octopus, we can say internally, ‘ You have not looked that word 
out, sir. 

Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual, edited by Edmund Routledge, 
F.R.G.S. (Routledge and Sons).—This is in every way a bigger 
Annual than Peter Parley’s. It is a bigger book in itself, and 
has bigger tales, bigger incidents, bigger pictures, and bigger 
words. It is, however, scarcely less harmless. 

An Almanac and Handbook for Ireland, by Charles Eason, 
(Dublin: Smith and Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Though only in its second year, this Almanac already 
deserves to take a high place. It has been planned with con- 
siderable judgment, and seems to have been executed with great 
care. To the tourist it affords useful information both as to 
the routes he should select and the trains he should go by. 
Should he be an angler, he will find in a short sketch of the 
angling districts all.the information he could require. It gives 
him also a convenient and clear summary of the characteristics 
of the more important towns. The student of contemporaneous 
history will find under the head of “ Statistics of Ireland” a great 
deal of very valuable information put together in a most con- 
venient form. We hope that Mr. Eason’s example will be fol- 
lowed, and that in other parts: of the British Empire local 
almanacs may be produced containing an equal amount of local 
information. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NRAMMARS and anthologies bearing upon mediwval and 
Renaissance lore are now almost of daily occurrence, and 
help of every kind is afforded to readers who wish to become 
acquainted with a part of the literary field hitherto imperfectly 
known to young students. It may seem hardly credible, but it 
is the fact, that until quite lately the pupils of the French Colleges 
and Lycées were not officially taught to admire any other writers 
than those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Malherbe 
was their starting-point, and André Chénier their extreme limit 
on this side; all the period before the Stances a Duperrier and 
since the Jeune captive was entirely neglected. The present Minister 
of Public Instruction, however, has changed all that, and now, 
thanks to M. de Cumont, excursions into the sixteenth century are 
not only allowed, but prescribed. This innovation has suggested 
to M. Brachet an excellent little book * containing choice extracts 
from seventeen poets and twenty-one prose writers, beginning with 
Pierre Gringoire and ending with St. Francois de Sales. This 
small volume, compiled with the author's usual accuracy and 
scholarship, is introduced by a detailed French grammar of the 
sixteenth-century language ; the specimens come next ; and, finally, 
we have a philological and historical commentary, followed by a 
glossary. M. Brachet has carefully avoided giving too erudite a 
character to his work; it is intended chiefly, if not exclusively, 
for beginners, and is therefore essentially of a practical nature. 
The Nouvelle grammatre francaise t, for which we are in- 
debted to the same writer, is also a treatise to be placed in the 
hands of young people belonging to the Lycées, Every one who 
seriously thinks on the subject must be driven to the conclusion 
that the historical method is the only safe and rational way of 
teaching grammar ; boys remember much more easily things which 
they understand ; not to add that, as the French of the present 
day is derived from that of earlier times, we must have some 
knowledge of the one in order to be able to account for the 
other. And yet it is not so very long ago that schoolmasters 
wedded to routine persisted in asserting that the historical 
study of the French language was, for young pupils, absolute 
waste of time, and that nothing was wanted ‘but a training in 
the knowledge ‘of colloquial French. M. Brachet has no diffi- 
culty in exploding this absurd idea, and he abundantly proves 
that no more time need be spent in doing a thing properly 


* Morceaur choisis des écrivains francais du seiziéme siecle. Par A. 
Brachet. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


+ Nouvelle [ean cate Par A. Brachet. Paris and London: 
Hachette & CU 
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and rationally than in taking the wrong road to knowledge. Pupils 
and teachers have now, indeed, to be cautioned against the danger 
of going too far in the opposite direction, and introducing compa- 
rative grammar and Aryan etymologies @ tort et @ travers. M. 
Brachet is equally strong against these enthusiasts, and shows the 
necessity of keeping steadily on the track marked out by MM. 
Burnouf, Egger, and other experienced philologists. The grammar 
itself is extremely simple, and is so printed that the pupil’s various 
stages of proficiency can be always kept in view. The notes are 
given in type, whilst the historical and philological develop- 
ments which may be introduced and explained as circumstances 
suggest appear in smaller characters. A companion volume of 
exercises is announced by the publishers. 

When M. Brachet has finished his collection of French extracts 
with the series which he promises on medieval writers, he will 
have placed within the reach of students all the necessary help to- 
wards a complete knowledge of the French language and literature. 
In the meanwhile M. Gidel’s admirable handbook covers exactly 
the ground which M. Brachet has as yet left unoccupied.* It isa 
history of medizval French, comprising not merely grammatical 
details, but a continuous narrative, divided into chapters, and illus- 
trated by a number of extracts. We are glad to see 
that M. Gidel does not neglect the Troubadours. Some critics 
look upon the Langue d’Oc as having nothing to do with French 
literature properly so called, and as being a kind of transient pheno- 
menon which the crusade against the Albigenses destroyed for 
ever. It is indeed true that Provencal culture was of relatively 
short duration ; but that is no reason why it should not be taken 
notice of; and the poetry of the Troubadours well deserves 
attention, to say nothing of the philology of an idiom which 
is still used in the southern provinces of France. M. Gidel 
devotes a distinct chapter to this interesting subject. Sup- 
ported by the authority of such men as Raynouard, Fauriel, 
and Ozanam, he introduces us to the numerous forms of composi- 
tion cultivated by the Troubadours ; he describes the sirvente, the 
tenson, the sixtine, the aubade, &c., &c., and quotes choice speci- 
mens from the works of Gaucelm Faydit, ‘Tae de Born, 
Savaric de Mauléon, and others. The chansons de geste come next, 
followed by the romans daventure, and the cycle of the Round 
Table. M. Gidel’s summary of the leading characteristics of each 
style of composition is always put in as brief and clear a manner 
as possible; and ~ aa introduced are accompanied by 
translations which will be found of considerable use. Another 
noticeable merit of this volume is the frequent reference to well- 
known guides and authorities on French medieval literature. 
MM. Daunou, Gautier, Littré, Leclerc, Guessard, Brachet, are 
constantly quoted, and M. Gidel has taken care to transcribe his 
extracts of mediseval words from the best editions. 

The Bibltothéque elzévirtenne, at present continued by M. Paul 
Datffis, has recently been enriched by the addition of two authors 
belonging, the one to the thirteenth century, the other to the six- 
teenth. About forty years ago M. Jubinal published the works 
of Rutebeuf in two octavo volumes ; he now re-edits them, and, 
if we might trust the title- fT, his previous labours have been 
revised and corrected. e are sorry to say, however, that 
blunders which disfigured the former edition are religiously pre- 
served in this, and the only alterations we have noticed appear 
in the preface and the explanatory notes. Rutebeuf is one of the 
most remarkable of the French trouvéres, and yet very little is 
known about him. Some critics have even questioned whether his 
name was not a sobriquet, such as were so often used in those 
times; Villon, for instance, isa pseudonym which conceals the me- 
dizeval g named Corbueil; Rutebeuf (Rutebeuf, Rustebuis, 
Rutebués) et was the nom de plume of the author to whom 
we are indebted to the Nouvelle complainte d'outre-mer. At all 
events our poet deserves to be remembered, not only as a witty 
and brilliant writer, but also because he supplies abundant evi- 
dence on the history of his own times. M. Tu inal aptly remarks 
that on several points he completes Joinville’s Histowre de Saint- 
Louis; thus he gives us many details ting Geoffroy de 
Sargines, Thibaut V., the Count of Poitiers, &c., &c. Moreover, 
his allusions to numerous contemporaneous events, the satirical 
shafts which he aims at prelates, monks, nuns, knights, and princes, 
and his descriptions of customs and usages, give exceptional value 
to his compositions. He may be briefly characterized as the 


' Saint-Simon, or rather the Béranger, of the thirteenth century. 


The present volume. contains, in addition to the biographical 
notices, thirty-one s of Rutebeuf. 

Noél du Fail, Sieur de la Hérissaye {, is another writer whose 
works should be known by all who care for old French literature, 
and he has found in M. Assézat a very com t editor. Un- 
fortunately, in his case, as in that of Rutebeuf, biographical details 
are totally wanting, and we are reduced to draw i from 
various particulars contained in the author’s works. That is what 
M. Assézat has done. Those who read his preface will perhaps be 
inclined to think that very little indeed has been broug t to light 
respecting Noél du Fail, and we are quite of their opinion ; but we 
must remember the proverb “a l'impossible nul n’est tenu,” and 
for our pert we are satisfied that the learned editor has done his 
best. Sieur de la Hérissaye belongs to the tribe of humourists 

* Histoire de la littérature frangaii is son origine jusqu’a la renais- 
sance. Par Charles Gidel. Bare 

(Euvres completes de Publiées Ach. Jubinal. Ni 
Vol. I. Paris : Dats. 
Euvres facéti de Noél du Fi i de la Heri: 
‘ail, seigneur férissaye. Publiées 


headed by Rabelais, and which boasts of such re ntatives as 
Bonaventure Despériers, Béroalde de Verville, and Tabourot des 
Accords. In his Tableau de la poésie frangawse au XVIe siecle, 
M. Sainte-Beuve had ventured to s somewhat slightingly of 
the Baliverneries @Eutrapel ; whereupon M. Assézat supports 
his opinion by a detailed analysis of Du Fail’s writings. Re- 
ferring the reader to the preface of the first volume, we 
shall merely add here that the works published and annotated 
for the Bibliotheque elzévirienne of M. P. Datfis mui 9 Propos 
rustiques ; (2) the Baliverneries ou contes nouveaux ; (3) the Contes 
et discours d’Eutrapel. The second volume contains a copious 
hilological and historical index. With all the learning and 
Coser of Rabelais, Noél du Fail combines much tenderness and 
a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature; on the other hand, 
whilst he is full of fun and enjoys + orn joke, he has not the 
coarseness of Joyeux devis and of the Moyen de parvenir. 

M. Alexardre Weill * writes on the cover of his book, 
‘Aucun homme sérieux, de n’importe quel parti, ne comprendra 
bien la portée des 6vénements actuels, sans avoir lu cette histoire.” 
In the author's opinion, society is now situated precisely as it 
was three hundred years , and the Communists of the 
their ancestry to the Republican Ana~ 


tists so vigorously denounced by Luther. M. Weill devotes 
a long introduction to a statement of the various points of differ- 
ence which existed between the Roman Catholics, the Anabaptists, 


and the Lutherans; he shows what he considers to be the errors 
of each party, and he concludes by remarking that the views. 
maintained by Munzer and his adherents had for their foundation 
a principle subversive of society andcon toall the laws of nature. 
This principle is stated by M. Weill in the following terms :—“ Man 
is born or regenerated good. The word of God is sufficient for him. 
He has no need of that element of force which is called justice. 
Every authority derived from the power of the sword—that is to say, 
from duty made obligatory—is unlawful, null tpso facto, and must 
be destroyed.” It is unnecessary to examine MY eill’s refutation 
of an absurd and anarchical paradox. 

M. Ferdinand Hoefer ¢ has added another volume to his hand- 
books on the history of science. Mathematics form the subject of 
his present publication, and, in a succinct but sufficientl. sa 
exposition, he describes the progress of that branch of knowledge 
from the earliest epoch to ourownday. The introductory chapters 
treat of the origin of the science of numbers, and take us at once 
out of the region of those @ priort theories which have proved 
so fatal to sound knowledge. The Eastern nations then come 
under notice, and an account of the Greeks and Arabs, con- 
sidered as mathematicians, brings us to the philosophers of the 
middle ages, and finally to those of modern times. M. Hoefer 
enters into all n details i Eig most important. 
discoveries; he illustrates his statements by woodcuts, and the 
bibliographical indications contained in the notes enable the 
student to consult for himself the various authors referred to. 

Amongst the scientific books we have lately received two or 
three important ones deserve mention here. M. Résal’s Traite 
de mécanique générale { may be regarded as an introduction to 
the science of mechanics in its various applications. It is 
divided into three treating respectively—(1) of motion 
studied independently of its causes; (2) of the motion of mate- 
rial systems; (3) of thermodynamics. The work is to consist of 
two volumes, the first of which only is now before us. M. Résal 
explains the different theories put forward by the best autho- 
rities of our own day, such as MM. Poinsot, Bertrand, Yvon 
Villarceau, and Maurice Lévy, and he has especially added new 
remarks to the part bearing upon thermodynamics, completing it 
by a theory of projectiles in fire-arms. Siege ene is. 
announced as in the 


a short preface on the various plans proposed by engineers and 


views of his own, examining 
successively the resources resulting from the use of pyrotechnic 


ive special importance to M. Maurice Girard’s pamphlet, which 
in the nature of the disease and discusses the best 
of preventing it. || 
nder the title of Premiers Lundis$ M. Jules Troubat has 
collected the early articles contributed by M. Sainte-Beuve to the 
Globe newspaper, and to sundry other journals, before he had 


* Histoire de la guerre des Anabaptistes. Par Alexandre Weill. Paris : 
tu. 
+ Histoire des mathématiques. Par F. Hoefer. Paris and Londen: 


Hachette & Co. 
Par H. Résal. Vol.I. Paris: Gautier 
rs. 


' § Les mines dans la guerre de campagne. Par A. Picardat. Paris: 
Gautier Villars. 

|| Le Phyllorera de la vigne. Par M. Maurice Girard. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 


{ Premiers Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve.” Vol. 1. Paris: Lévy. 


Captain Picardat § discourses of mines in their connexion with 
war operations on a field of battle. It is a subject totally distinct. 
from that of siege operations; and its treatment does not require 
the same special knowledge and experience. An officer of engineers 
alone is competent to direct and work mining operations in the 
attack on a town or fortress. On the other hand, any officer, 
says M. Picardat, ought to be able to carry out such operations. 
in their relation to ordinary field warfare, and the purpose of 
the present volume is to explain the best means of doing so. After 
The occasioned the the vineyards. 
| 
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joined the Revue de Paris,and subsequently the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. It is interesting to watch the first efforts of a critic who 
was destined to obtain so brilliant a reputation, and to com 
the crudeness of his early performances with the finish of the later 
causertes, M. Troubat Tabeves our thanks for the zeal with which 
he endeavours to rescue from oblivion every monument of M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s indefatigable industry; the preface to his volume 
gives us a number of interesting details as to the author's 
connexion with the Globe and the National, and many of the articles 
now brought together for the first time have a special interest in con- 
nexion with thosealready known to the public. Thus two papers on M. 
Victor Hugo’s Odes et ballades show us the critic judging with some 
amount of severity, but fairly on the whole, the poet for whom 
he afterwards professed so great an admiration. The article on 
Joseph Delorme is extremely amusing, because it is not often 
that we find an author sitting in judgment upon his own works, 
and characterizing them with so much truth. We are not told to 
how many volumes the Premiers Lundis will extend, but there 
must be still a goodly array of M. Sainte-Beuve’s criticisms to 
disinter from the columns of the newspapers where they lie 
buried. In the meanwhile M. Troubat is also busy in collecting 
Sainte-Beuve’s letters ; and we may expect much valuable informa- 
tion from the publication he announces. 

M. Odysse Barot's sketch of English literature * is a pleasant 
volume which we can heartily recommend to readers who have 
no leisure for a perusal of M. Taine’s larger work. As the title 
says, the author deals specially with the literary movement of our 
own day; but it would of course be impossible to appreciate this 
thoroughly without a reference to previous culture, and the remark 
which M. Brachet makes @ propos of France is equally applicable 
here. Accordingly M. Barot begins with a retrospect of English 
literature, divided into three chapters treating 7 of 
the period before the Commonwealth, that between the Restora- 
tion and the French Revolution, and the forty years commencing 
with 1800, Extracts are given in sufficient number to show the 
style of the various authors, and an alphabetical index concludes 
the volume. 

The dedication of a work on Rome and Church politics to M. 
Edmond About ¢ shows sufficiently in what spirit it is written; 
we must own, however, that M. Jung nowhere displays that 
flippancy which so frequently spoils M. About’s arguments, and 
po ayer serious people against them. He seeks to point out the 

ger which France would run by adopting Ultramontane views, 
and he particularly insists on the idea that a close alliance be- 
tween Royalty and the Vatican, as the latter is now governed, 
would be fatal to the former. The policy of the old French Monarchy 
was diametrically —— to that which some imprudent states- 
men now favour; and Henry IV., Richelieu, and Louis XIII. were 
better inspired than Charles X. when they adopted openly and 
firmly the principles of Gallicanism. M. Jung explains with much 
clearness the conflicts between Rome and the Court of Versailles 
under Louis XIV.; he then describes the political arrangements 
which led to the assembly of the French clergy in 1682, and sub- 
sequently to the Concordat of 1801 ; finally. he places before us 
the present state of affairs at Rome, and in the — to his 
interesting volume he reprints a number of valuable illustrative 
documents. 

The memoirs of Count Miot de Melitof, now published in a 
cheaper form, but without any alteration, do not require any 
notice here. We may for the same reason pass over a reprint of 
M. Ampére’s interesting Journal et correspondance.§ ; 

We have received a long answer of M. Etienne Arago || to the 
attacks made upon him by the Commissions d'enquéte parlementaire 
organized to investigate the conduct of the Government of Sep- 
tember 4th. Many members of that Government, amongst others 
M. Jules Simon, have already pleaded their cause at the bar 
of the country. The Mayor of Paris now steps forward and endea- 
vours to show that during the period of his administration he 
never failed to do his duty. The accusation of conniving at the 
designs of the demagogues of the Commune has often been 
brought, not only against M. Arago, but also against his colleagues 
of the Paris municipality; it may or may not be true, but we 
think it cannot be denied that great weakness was manifested at 
the Hétel de Ville, and M. Arago’s elaborate defence does not 
sufficiently clear him from blame on that score. 

M. Nisard @] takes us back to classical times; his brilliant 
sketches of Tacitus, Livy, Sallust, and Cesar give us an excellent 
idea of the four great historians of ancient Rome, and treat 
on Cesar was suggested apoleon III.’s work, whic 
M, Nisard hed te review: 

M. Nourrisson’s menounee on Machiavel ** cannot fail to excite 
much interest, and it rves to be noticed as one of the best 
contributions lately published on the history of Italy during the 
sixteenth century. 


* Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Angleterre. Par M. Odysse 
Barot. Paris: Charpentier. 

+ La France et Rome ; étude historique. Par M. Jung. Paris: Char- 
peutier. 

~ Mémoires du comte Miot de Melito. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Journal et correspondance dA. M. Ampére. Paris: Lévy. 

L’ Hotel de Ville de Paris au 4 septembre, et pendant le siége. Par M. 

E Arago. Paris: Hetzel. . 

{ Les quatre grands historiens latins. Par D. Nisard. Paris: Lévy. 

** Machiavel. Par Nourrisson. Paris: Didier. 


The new instalment of the Bibliotheque universelle * contains 
the usual proportion of useful articles, and we would name espe- 
cially M. Vincent's essay on John Stuart Mill. The English philo- 
sopher will for a long time to come excite the curiosity of 
Continental writers, who are not so likely as ourselves to be 
biassed by prepossessions both of a literary and of a political 
nature. 

Novels abound as usual. Those which have any pretensions to 
originality show, with a very few exceptions f, a firm resolve on the 
part of the authors to borrow their inspirations from questionable 
types of modern civilization {; the others are mere reprints of 
works which have already obtained a deplorable amount of cele- 
brity. M. Gustave Flaubert’s Salammbé §, given, when it first a 
peared, as an archeological and historical romance, turns out to 
a mere work of fancy, rendered attractive by a pretentious appear- 
ance of accuracy, but as full of blunders as the famous Tentation 
de Saint-Antoine which we noticed some time ago. M. Chamry- 
fleury’s Aventures de mademoiselle Mariette || is likewise an old story, 
considered by some critics to be the masterpiece of the realist 
school. It would bid fair to be the typical novel of the nineteenth 
century if there were not, unfortunately, a few antiquated persons 
who persist in thinking that the ideal of art must not be sought in 
the gutter. 


* 


- ibliothéque universelle et Revue suisse. Novembre 1874. Lausanne : 
ridel. 


t+ Les ins de Normandie. Par Ch. d’Héricault. Paris: Didot. 
~ La faute du mari. Par Henri Rivitre. Paris: Livy. 
§ Salammbé. Yar Gustave Flaubert. Paris : Charpentier. 


|| Les aventures de mademoiselle Mariette. Par Champfleury. Paris: 
Charpentier. 
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SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, 
D 


slington, London.— The SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 


SHOW of LIVE STOCK TURAL IMPLEMENT: MACHID 
AGRICULTU 'S, MACHINERY, Ts, 
SEEDS, &c., Opens on Monday, December 7, at 2 o'clock. ‘Admission, 5s. — 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, on Tuesday, at 


A.M. Admission, Is. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, on Wednesday, at 
4 ) 


A.M. Admission, 1s. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, on Thursday, at 


9A.M. Admission, Is. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, on Friday (Last 


Day),at94.M. Admission, Is. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—ARCADE and 


BAZAAR, Islington Green Entrance. On Sale: riages, Domesti oods 
Bicycles, India-rubber Goods, Stationery, Toys, &c. 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—The SEVENTY- 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW CLOSES on Monda: Tuesda yednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday at 9 o'clock. 


QPERA COMIQUE.—Miss AMY SHERIDAN, sole Lessee and 


Manageress. Entirely new Grand Bouffe Extra' 
rand Ove ra Bou: xtravaganza, by F.C. Burnand, IXION 
GASTON MURRAY, Acting Manager. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” with “Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Night of the Crucifixion,” 

Soldiers of the Cross.” “Christian Martyrs,”’ &c._DOR A Stree! 
Ten to Six. Brilliantly lighted at tates dull GALLERY 


LIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS ) (Eastern, Alpine, Welsh, 


EXHIBITION. including Mr. Walton's during 
at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till with 


WELSH SCENERY. By ELIJAH WALTON.—The 


Original Drawings of WELSH ER umber of Alpine 
now added to the above Exhibition of Mr. Waltare of 
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